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VI PREFACE. 

beauties of nature and the relies of antiquity, 
cannot fail to be gratified in ascertaining that, 
in five days' easy travelling, they may pass from 
the shores of the Thames to a spot where they 
may have the opportunity of at once satisfying 
their curiosity and gaining instruction by the 
contemplation of specimens of Roman workman- 
ship, so grand in character, so varied I object, 
and so perfect in condition, as probably no other 
locality beyond the Alps would be able to exhibit ; 
specimens which also convey a full idea of the 
features distinguishing the monuments that adorn 
the ancient capital of the world. 

D. T. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It was on the banks of the Moselle, not far from its 
confluence with the Rhine, that the Romans founded 
their Augusta Trevirorum, the parent of modem 
Treves. The hills on either side they dedicated to 
Apollo and to Mars. Thus, unto a situation pecu- 
liarly lovely they associated the most powerful 
influence their religion could afford; and we need 
not wonder if, so placed, so founded, and so pro- 
tected, the rising city should soon attain to a very 
unusual prosperity. The importance of Treves, 
as long as the Roman empire flourished, is abund- 
antly testified by numerous facts: by none more 
decisively, than that she was repeatedly honoured 
with the presence of the masters of the world. 
Many, also, and high-sounding, are the epithets 
bestowed upon her by the writers of that nation. 
She is designated in their works as the richest, 
the most distinguished, the most glorious, and the 
greatest, of the towns on our side of the Alps. 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

Above all, she is the object of the admiration of 
the poet Ausonius, who commences his Poem, 
entitled Mosella^ with the following lines in praise 
of the splendid structures of our city: — 

Qui potis, innumeros cultus habitusque retexens, 
Pandere tectonicas per singula prsedia formas? 

and, after comparing the objects liere seen with 
the master-works of Ictinus, Philo, Archimedes, and 
others, the greatest architects of antiquity, he con- 
cludes his poem with the observation, 

Hos ergo, aut horum similes est credere dignnm 
Belgarum in terris scenas posuisse domorum, 
Molitos celsas, fluyii decoramina, yillas. 

In his description, which is continued to a con- 
siderable length, the poet of Bourdeaux does not 
omit to make particular mention of the temple of 
Arsinoe at Alexandria, the production of Dinochares, 
who had engaged to Ptolemy, that by the power of 
the loadstone he would cause the statue of his wife 
and sister, its protecting divinity, to be suspended in 
mid-air in its centre. Even with this, all-wonderful 
as it is, a story is recorded in our most ancient 
annals* that may not unsuitably be paralleled. We 

* Ces(a Trevirorum^ cap. xxiii. 
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there read that a certain Galba, known by the cog- 
nomen, Viator^ wrote as follows to his friend, Li- 
cinius, the Sophist : — " Listen, and you will indeed 
be astonished. — ^There is a considerable town in 
Gaul, of the name of Treves, in the suburbs of 
which a certain Senecio, who for twelve days acted 
as my host, showed me a heavy iron figure of 
Mercury, actually flying, or rather floating, in the 
air. This, as he explained to me, is effected by 
means of a couple of loadstones, one of which is 
fixed in the roof, and another beneath the floor; and 
these so act on the metal by their natural attraction, 
as constantly to preserve it hovering between them 
in a state of equilibrium." — " In the same town," he 
goes on to say, "I also saw a colossal statue of 
Jupiter, in marble, holding in his hand a golden 
censer, two feet in diameter, charged with the fol- 
lowing inscription: — 

Jovi Vindici Trebirorum. 

Ex Censu Quinque Ciritatum Rheni 

Per Tria Decennia Denegato, 

Sed Fulmine et Coelesti Terrore Extorto. 

Factum Arte Mechanica. 

And truly the mechanism was surprising; for, ac- 
cording to our author, " no sooner was frankincense 

poured upon the censer, than it difiused its odour 

B2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

through the apartment, without the application of 
fire, and equally without any visible diminution of 
its own bulk." — " All this," he adds, " I can testify, 
having frequently seen it*." 

The work of this traveller is lost to us. We do 
not even know in what century Galba and his friend, 
Licinius, lived; nor can we at all answer for the 
truth of his tale. It seems, however, that the ori- 
ginal compilers of the Gesta Trevirorum had his 
letter before them. In the middle ages, also, the 
report prevailed, that this wonderful Mercury was 
still in existence near the Moselle ; probably in that 
suburb beyond the bridge, called, in ancient inscrip- 
tions, the Vicus Voclmini. 

Considering these and similar legends, it is im- 
possible for a visiter to regard our city otherwise 
than with interest; nor less with regret, when he 
reflects on the incalculable treasures of antiquity 
now lost to us. We cannot turn over the pages 

* Bocking remarks, " this account may remind us of the 
wonders of the Kaaha at Mecca; though we should turn in 
vain to science for an interpretation. At the same time it is 
certain, that a powerful magnet, placed in the roof of the temple, 
might so have acted upon a slender and almost invisihle wire, 
as to keep a very considerahle mass of iron balanced in the 
air." — Anm. z. Mosella, p. 59. 
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of our chroniclers without feeling how many and 
how precious were the monuments of former ages 
which have wasted away : how the rude hand of the 
spoiler, and mouldering touch of time, have destroyed 
what care, and art, and industry, had reared: nor can 
we fix our eyes on the relics still left, without the 
conviction that they give proof of the justice of the 
remark of a philosophical historian, " that the foun- 
dations of buildings are also their sepulchres." 

Gone, utterly gone, are the Capitol of ancient 
Treves, and that senate-house, which, still venerable 
and massy in its ruins, excited the wonder of Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus in the sixth century. No traces 
are to be found of our Circus, said to have vied 
with that at Rome, nor of our Imperial Palaces. The 
triumphal Arches of Valentinian and Gratian, the 
Forum, the Thermae, and the Aqueducts, as likewise 
the Temples and Basilicse, rich in statues and 
frescoes*, have equally disappeared; and it is by 

* Not improbably, that Temple of Apollo, of which the 
orator, Eumenius, speaks as the most beautiful of Roman build- 
ings (toto orbe pulcherrimum) was also situated at Treves. 
Wiltheim, our earliest antiquary, suspects that this very temple 
may have been converted into the church formerly dedicated to 
St. John, now to St. Maximin. According to Ausonius, there 
was an extremely beautiful fresco at Treves in iriclinio Aeoli^ 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

tradition alone that we are assured of the existence 
of that splendid entrance near the Moselle, entitled 
the Porta inclt/ta, which, studded with golden stars, 
served likewise as a lighthouse*. Neither do these. 



fepresenting Cupid crucified by women. The poet describes it 
in a letter to Gregorius wbicb begins thus: — " En unquam 
vidisti nebulam pictam in pariete? Vidisti utique et meministi. 
Treveris quippe in triclinio Aeoli fucata est pictura haec : Cu- 
pidinem cruci affigunt mulieres amatrices. * * * Hanc ego 
imaginem specie et argumento miratus sum/' 

* Upon the subject of the gates of Treves in general, and 
of the gate here mentioned in particular, we read as follows in 
Masenius' NotcB et Additamenta to I^bx^yteblq Anjials^ i. p. 98. 
" Quatuor illse nobiliores fuere : una versus Septentrionem 
Nigra et Martis Porta appellata est, per quam ad bellum pro- 
fecturi egrediebantur, et, siquidem infelicibus auspiciis bel- 
latum esset, moesti ac velut atrati reyertebantur. Altera, Porta 
Alba, Orientem versus, amoenis educta et omata turribus, post 
res feliciter militise gestas, ovantes triumphantesque excipiebat, 
urbe tota yariis Isotitiffi signis plausuque populi ad occursum pro- 
perante; imde ad Capitolium, ad referendas Diis gratias, Ro- 
manorum more, incedebant, quod in editiore situm fuisse cliyo, 
quem nunc occupare S. Crucis oratorium yidemus, baud imme- 
ritb existimemus. Quamyis Browerus ad Martyres, opposito 
urbis, sed humili nimis loco et Nigrse Ported vicino, fluctuante 
tamen opinatione, collocet. Tertia Porta, quae meridiem spec- 
tabat, yel a die yel urbis umbilico. Media dicta est, quae et 
rerum yenalium a foro propinquo, et olerum a yicinis hortis, et 
funerum efferendorum a sepulchrali campo usibus deseryiebat. 
Quarta Occidentem yersiis ad MosellsB allabentis littus excitata 
porta erat, quae illustri specie artis et magnificentia operis 
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considerable though they be, constitute the total of 
our losses: many other noble works of art have 
likewise vanished ; but still all is not taken from us. 
To adorn our valley, and to attract the attention of 
the inquisitive and cultivated traveller, there yet 
remain, albeit in a more or less injured state, so 
many objects curious in art and pregnant with his- 
torical recollections, that Treves is secure of always 
exciting the most lively interest; and indeed may, 
in this respect, safely claim a superiority over every 
other city in Germany. 

From what has been said, it cannot fail to be 
inferred, that, in addition to the mementoes of 
former days, nature has done much for our native 
soil. The neighbouring Rhine, indeed, may boast of • 
grander prospects, and of a more elevated style of 
beauty; but the softer charms of the sweet Moselle 
lay claim to no small share of admiration. Auso- 

caeteras longe superabat; ut ab ipsa structuras elegantia Porta 
Inclyta diceretur. Hcec porta^ aureis siderum Jiguris exornata^ 
et nocturno succensa ac late coruscans lumine, navigantihns 
phari loco proposita, ipsum quoque urhis portum gratd luce col^ 
histrahat, Verum, quae est temporis edacissimi inyidia, qua 
lapides atque sera ipsa consumuntur, nulla harum portarum, 
praeter Nigram Martis, superest; ut haec sola nobis cum fortuna 
deteriore bellisque nunquam intercidentibus, relicta ad luctum 
et pcBnitentiam videatur." 
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nius, as I have already stated, strung his lyre to her 
praises. In the following apostrophe he addresses 
her in particular reference to Treves : — 

Salve! amnis, laudate agris, laudate colonis, 
Dignata imperio debent cui moenia Belgse. 

And again, 

lUa fruenda palam species, quum glaucus opaco 
Kespondet colli fluvius: frondere videutur 
Fluminei latices, et pal mite consitus amnis. 
Quis color ille yadis, seras quum protulit umbras 
Hesperus, et yiridi perfundit monte Mosellam? 

And on a third occasion. 

Quod si Cumanis buc a£foret bospes ab oris, 
Crederet Euboicas simulacra exilia Bajas 
His donasse locis: tantus cultusque nitorque 
AUicit, et nullum parit oblectatio luxum. 

Thus, no less will the admirer of ancient art, 
than the lover of ever-youthful nature, find in our 
valley abundant sources for gratification. 




THE PORTA MARTIS, 

ENOWH IN TBB lUDDLE AGES UY THB MAUB OP TUE 

PORTA NIGRA. 



Among the cities recorded in history, far from 
inconsiderable is the number of those which have 
utterly disappeared from the face of the earth, 
" their ruins perished and their place no more." 
The very existence of Troy has been called in 
question: the sites of Babylon and of Thebes are 
uncertain. A still greater proportion, to continue 
adapting the language of the poet, " appear but 
their own sad sepulchre:" — elevations of soil, regu- 
lar in design and scattered over great extent, alone 
record the traces of past grandeur, while houses, 
ramparts, palaces, and temples, have been consigned 
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to dust, together with the hand that raised them; 
and if, 

Perhaps, by its own ruins saved from flame, 
Some buried marble half preserres a name ; 
That name the leam'd with fierce disputes pursue. 
And give to Htus old Vespasian's due. 

A different fortune has attended Treves. 

The colossal structure, known by the name of the 
Porta Martisy the same that, on the side towards 
Germany, stands forward as the Propylseum, or, more 
probably, as the Praetorian Gate of the fortifications 
wherewith Constantino the Great environed Augusta 
Trevirorum, is naturally, in point of importance, the 
first object that claims attention. In all ages, this 
large, yet regular, pile of masonry has excited the 
astonishment of the beholder. Abraham Ortelius 
designates it in his Antiquarian Itinerary ''^ ^ " as a 
wonderful mass, to which nothing comparable is any 
longer to be seen throughout all the extent of Gaul;" 
and, happily for modem times, we are enabled to 
appreciate the justice of his remark : the protecting 
genius of antiquity has rescued it from the hand of 
barbarian plunderers, and preserved it for an age 
able to appreciate the value of the relic. 

This impressive building shows marks that it 
was the work of different eras, and that even at the 
close of the Western Empire, when it was brought 
to its present state, it was not regarded as alto- 

* IHnerarium per nonnullas Gallice Belgicoe partes, Antv, 
1584. p. 62. 
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gether complete. Some additions were still con- 
sidered necessary, to give the last touch to its size, 
its strength, or its beauty. We must always regard 
it as having come to us in a condition to a certain 
degree imperfect. It was, if the comparison may 
be allowed, a costly jewel, to whose polish every 
succeeding age strove to impart an additional lustre. 
Unfinished, however, though it may have been left, 
and injured as it now presents itself, the sentiment 
it excites is altogether that of admiration. In point 
of workmanship It were not easy to surpass what 
has been here effected; nor does it seem possible 
for human power to go beyond the strength dis- 
played in this structure, which, high towering above 
all surrounding objects, and majestic and firm as a 
rock, looks 

as though the pride of man, 



Daring competitor with Heaven's high hand, 
Had arrogantly striven his rocks to raise 
In this our valley. 

The length of the building is 115 feet; its 
depth, in the middle or main division, forty-seven 
feet; in the two wings, sixty-seven feet. Towards 
the town, these wings exhibit a flat line, and project 
about four feet : on the country side, the principal 
front, they come forward in semicircles just fifteen 
feet in advance of the centre. The portion of the 
latter which retains its original height, rises to sixty- 
nine feet eleven inches. The loftiest of the side- 
towers, that to the left as you go out of the city, is 
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12 THE PORTA MARTIS. 

ninety-one feet one inch high*. The opposite tower, 
having lost its third story, is necessarily considerably 
lower. 

In every direction, and as well on the ground- 
floor as the upper stories, the face of the building 
is ornamented with rows of Tuscan columns. These, 
in the two fronts, stand out from the wall fall two- 
thirds of their diameter: on the sides they are 
no more than pilasters; and their projection does 
not exceed three inches. Their form is plain and 
simple, and thus the better adapted to harmonize 
with the dimensions and solidity of the whole. 

On either approach, whether from the city or 
the country, two arched doorways, each fourteen 
feet wide, lead into the interior of the building. In 
their present condition, their height from the ground 
to the keystone measures twelve feet three inches; 
but it is evident that the adjacent soil has gained 
considerable elevation, so that at first they must 
have been at least five feet higher. 

The pillars that supported the gates on the 
country side still exhibit channels or grooves, in 
which it is probable that portcullises, or some simi- 
lar contrivance, may have moved. In the interior, 
remains are to be traced of passages affording free 
communication between the towers and the centre. 

The whole building is constructed of large blocks 

* These measurements, and all the others in this Essay 
are in German feet, and are borrowed from QuednoVs Be» 
schreibung der AUerthumer in Trier. 8vo. 1820. 
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of sandstone, which, originally whitish-gray, are 
now blackened by age : the average length of the 
blocks is from four to five feet; but in some of them 
as much as eight or nine. In depth they vary from 
two to three feet. So skilfully are they joined 
together without mortar or cement of any kind, 
that they appear to be supported by their own 
weight alone. 

A sad, and at the same time a consolatory re- 
flection, arises at the sight of the injuries inflicted 
upon this building by the Barbarians of later ages. 
In their attempts at its destruction they have so 
entirely failed, that the utmost they have effected 
appears nothing more than a superficial damage. 
In every direction they have bored in the inter- 
stices between the stones, with the view of obtaining 
the metal clamps by which they imagined the 
blocks were riveted. Traces of similar attempts are 
observable in the remains of the Colosseum at 
Rome. The characters that are to be seen in great 
variety upon the stones, may possibly be masonic 
marks. They resemble those frequently found on 
gravestones of the fourth century, in which the 
letters have the appearance of belonging to the ear- 
liest period of the Romans. Specimens of these are 
given in the work of the Benedictine Monk, Joseph 
Fuchs*, and in that of Quednow, already quotedf . 

* See his Alte Gcschichie von Mainz (now a very scarce 
work), ii. p. 163. 

t BesckreV}ung der Alterikumer in Trier ^ p. 54. 
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With the lapse of time, the ever-active prin- 
ciple of vitality has not failed to develop itself 
among these stones. Grass, herbs, and brambles, 
have found a habitation in the midst of the ruins; 
and the verdure of vegetation enlivens the deserted 
pile, and mocks the hand of destruction. 

A view of this building is to be found in the 
work of a French architect of the last century*^, 
who, in his description of its form, remarks, " ce 
batiment tient de la proportion pseudo-dipteref.** 

Very various are the opinions that have hitherto 
prevailed as to the date of the erection of this 
fabric; and not less various those regarding its 
object and its use. To decide the question is now 
no longer practicable; destitute as we are of all 
contemporary evidence, or of any certain sources of 
information. We can therefore only endeavour to 
investigate the grounds of probability by which 



* Jean Anthoine, Traite d* Architecture, 4to. Treves^ 1768. 
It was this Anthoine, who, in the reign of the Elector, John 
Philip, built the new Chateau at Wittlich, which has been in 
our days levelled with the ground. 

t As touching what is called the pseudo -dipteral figure of a 
buildiDg, the learned reader must refer to the beginning of the 
third Book of Vitruvius, where the subject is treated at length. 
To me, I own, it appears incomprehensible how M. Anthoine 
coidd have made the description of the learned Roman agree 
with our Porta Martis ; but this I must leave to him and to 
other gentlemen of his profession to settle. The remarks ap- 
pended by my learned friend, De Bioul, to his French transla- 
tion of the work in question, will be found very instructive. 
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the several speculations are supported, and to 
assign to each its due importance. We may thus 
hope to approximate to historical truth, and may 
at least contribute somewhat towards the solu- 
tion of the enigma. Had but Ausonius performed 
the promise held out in his MoseUay and devoted a 
portion of the literary leisure of his after-life to 
writing the history of the Belgian Treviri, and had 
but that history been spared to our time, posterity 
would have had great cause to rejoice, that, not only 
as regards our Porta Martis, but on many other more 
important points, the darkness and the doubts by 
which we are now surrounded would never have had 
existence. 

The oldest theory at present extant is to be 
found in our annals of the middle ages*. It was, 
at the period when they were written, matter of 
general belief, that, not long after the time of 
Trebeta, the son of Ninus and step-son of Semi- 
ramis f , our Porta Martis was, together with other of 
our more imposing edifices, erected by the Treviri. 
" Their first operation," according to these venerable 

■ 

* Gesta Trevirorum, cap. iv. n. 23. 

t This Trebeta, who lived long before the time of Romulus, 
is reported to have been the founder of Treves, by those who 
would claim for it an Asiatic origin. The first line of the fol- 
lowing distich, inscribed upon the front of the Rothe Haus, the 
ancient Town- Hall, now the principal inn at Treves, appa- 
rently has reference to this tradition : — 

Ante Romam Treveris stetit annis mille trecenis. 
Perstet et seternum pace fruatur! Amen. 
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records, " was to raise a gate towards the north with 
great towers. It was a pile of a wonderful size ; 
and they called it Mars^ Gate^ or the Black Gale. No 
cement of any kind was employed in this structure ; 
but the huge square blocks of stone were connected 
with lead and iron." This opinion, in which chrono- 
logy and geography are so strangely jumbled toge- 
ther, was, for a long time after the appearance of the 
oldest portion of the Gesta Trevirorwn^ received as 
a certain fact by succeeding authors. So, for exam- 
ple, in the writings of John Enen, Suffragan Bishop 
of Treves, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the same whom his contemporaries familiarly deno- 
minated honest mastei' Johriy we read as follows : — 
'* And, first of all, they built with huge square stones 
a gate, flanked with towers mightily great and 
costly, and called it the Poiia Nigra^ or Black Gate. 
The stones were not united with cement or mortar, 
but tied together by clamps of iron and lead ; as 
is even now clearly to be seen. Another name 
they gave the gate was Porta Martis; thus con- 
secrating it to Mars, whom they held to be a 
divinity, and to preside over war. Its original 
name. Porta Nigra^ was not without somewhat of a 
similar reference : it was intended to designate their 
mourning in mind and in attire, as often as, defeated 
in battle, they regained the city by this entrance*. 
A still third appellation is that by which it is at 

See note to Introduction, p. 6. 
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present known, St. Simeon's Gate. The spacious 
plain in front, without the walls, they called the 
Camptis Martis; because it was there that the sol- 
diers exercised themselves in riding, and in various 
military manoeuvres*." 

This assertion of the days of old— an assertion 
utterly destitute of any solid foundation, was first in 
the seventeenth century brought to the test of criti- 
cal inquiry, by the more acute researches of the 
learned Jesuits, Brower and Wiltheim; and it has 
given way to other hypotheses, of which the two 
following have most found fevour with modern 
antiquaries. The supporters of the one, at the same 
time that they ascribe this structure to the era 
of the independence of Treves in the Belgico- 
Celtic period, before the arrival of the Romans, 
still refrain from referring it to the fabulous age 
assigned by our earliest authors. According to 
them, it was the original Capitol of the city, and 
was dedicated to Jupiter. The advocates of the 
other hypothesis agree as to the date of the building, 
but not so in regard to its object. They account it 
to have been designed as the place for holding pub- 
lic assemblies of the States. De Bioul, who has 
already been quoted in this essayf , contents himself 
with stating his conviction that it is of very high 

* The work, from which this quotation is 'extracted, is 
written in German, under the Latin title. Medulla Gestor, Trevir, 
The first edition of it appeared in 1514; and this was followed 
by a second in 1515. In 1517 it ^^s translated into Latin. 

+ See p. 14, note. 

C 
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aintiquity, and does not offer anj decided opinion as 
to the time of its erection*. Others attribute it 
unhesitatingly to the Roman period ; but even these 
are not unanimous in their sentiments. They differ 
among themselves, whether it is of the earliest or 
latest time of Italian supremacy!; and, no less, 
whether it is to be dignified by the belief 
that it was in its origin a triumphal arch, or to be 
humbled by what is the more prevalent persuasion, 
that it was nothing more than a common gate to 
a town. 

The degree of historical probability which 

* In a letter to me, which I published in the Treves Chro- 
nicle for 1819, p. 129, the French translator of Vitruvius says — 
" La Porte Noire, que je crois etre un edifice de la plus haute 
antiquity, des premiers temps de I'architecture, est un ohjet des 
plus interessans pour Thistoire de cet art." How far my 
learned friend is still of the same opinion, I have no means of 
knowing. He promised to write, and to send me a treatise 
upon the architecture of this building; but I am apprehensive 
that circumstances may have arisen, which have caused him to 
forget or lay aside this promise.— W. 

+ John Heis, formerly Canon of the church of St. Simeon, 
and Professor at the University of Treves, brought together, 
toward the middle of the last century, the greater part of what 
is to be i^aid in favour of both these suppositions. His work, 
which bears the title of Simeonia^ has never yet been printed. 
The following are among the passages most to our purpose : — 

Auctorem non qusero operis ; Romana polestas 
Tantorum voluit saxorum attollere pondus. 

And subsequently, 

■ Trevir inclylus o\\m 

Sed forsan tentavit opus. 
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belongs to these different tlieories is very unequal. 
Some of them appear to be utterly destitute of any 
pretensions of the kind ; others have more or less 
to rest upon. With respect to them in general, the 
candid Critic will agree with Vitruvius*, that " our 
obligations are infinite to the writers that have gone 
before us, and have spared no labour of either head 
or hand, to lay up for us, in various departments, 
stores of materials, which we are now permitted to 
turn to account." 

For myself, I must frankly acknowledge that it 
was formerly my opinion that the foundation of our 
Porta Martis was anterior to the time of the Romans, 
but that I am now led to believe that the balance of 
probability is in favour of its having been erected 
under their dominion. I feel it also hardly to 
admit of a question, that its original destination was 
at once for a portal and a fortification f . It was, 
as I have already said, the principal entrance in the 
direction of Germany, from which quarter Gaul 
was then exposed to the most formidable incur- 
sions ; and thus it may be considered, in a certain 
sense, as having been the Porta Prcetoria I of the 
so often menaced city. 

* Preface to the Seventh Book. 

t Porta cum Propugnaculo^ according to Vegetius. 

X Hyginus and Vegetius inform us that it was a rule in a 
Eoman camp, that the Porta Prcetoria should always be placed 
in front of the enemy. (" Semper hostem spectare debet.") 
Turres in Poriis^ by way of defence, are mentioned in 
C.£SAr's CommentarieSy yiii* 9. 
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As far as my observations have extended, I 
know no buildings so aptly to be compared to our 
Pch'ta Martis as the two gates of Autun, the Porte 
d^Arroux and the Porte St. Andre. Of both these, 
a description, accompanied with figures, is to be 
found in the interesting travels of the celebrated 
French antiquary, Millin; and it will not fail to 
strike the most cursory observer, how much they 
agree with the structure before us. Their size, 
indeed, is less, and they have not the circular ter- 
mination at either side ; but, excepting the absence 
of these members, and of the row of columns below, 
there is nothing to forbid the idea of both having 
been constructed upon the same plan*. 

Autun, which is one of the oldest cities in 
France, was the Bibracte of the Gauls, the Augusto- 
dunum of the Romans ; and no one has ever enter- 

* See Voyage dans les Deparlemens du Midi de la France^ 

i. p. 316 t. 18, f. 3, 4. He says of the first, "Cette porte a 
neuf toises et demie de largeur sur huit et demie de hauteur : 
elle consiste en deux grandes arcades qui sont au milieu, pour 
Tentree et la sortie des voitures, et en deux plus petites sur les 
cotes." (These are wanting in our gate.) " Un magnifique 
entablement couronne les quatre arcades : au-dessus regne une 
espece de galerie, &c. &c. * * * Les petits piliers d'ordre 
Corinthien qui separent ces arcades, sont canneles avec une 
grande proprete. Du cote de la ville, les chapitaux ne sont pas 
termines. La solidite de la construction est aussi remarquable 
que Telegance de I'architecture. Les pierres ne sont liees par 
aucun ciment ; les joints ne sont que des traits ou il est impos- 
sible de faire penetrer la lame d*un couteau; et les routes, 
nialgre le poids enonne de la galerie quelles supportent, se 
soutiennent par la seule coupe des pierres." 
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tained a doubt that tlie gates in question are really 
of Roman workmanship. It may even very reason- 
ably be supposed that it was Constantino the 6reat 
who added these splendid ornaments to the town ; and 
thus a certain era may be assigned unto them. The 
panegyric pronounced upon that emperor by the 
orator Eumenius, himself a native of Autun, appears 
fairly to warrant such an inference. Of this pane- 
gyric we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

The same Eumenius affords us grounds, amount- 
ing almost to historical certainty, for believing that 
Treves was likewise indebted to Constantine for 
her Porta Martis*. The speech which, in the 
year 310, he addressed to the young sovereign 
within the walls of our town itself, upon the cele- 
bmtion of the fifth anniversary of his ascending the 
imperial thronef , may surely warrant this conclusion. 
His object in the address was, by strongly depicting 
the extraordinary benefits that had already accrued, 
and were still at that hour accruing, to the very/or- 
innate city of Treves^ from the liberality of the 
emperor, to induce him, in like manner, to restore 
and beautify his own native town. "Treves," he 

* I must not omit to mention that this opinion was origi- 
nally started in Hetzrodt's Nachrickten iiber die alien Trierer 
{Treves y 1817, p. 22); hut without any investigation of the 
grounds of the conjecture. In his first edition, which appeared 
in French [in 1809, under the title of Notices sur les anciens 
Treviroisy our learned countryman does not appear to have 
taken the same view of the matter. 

t Called the Quinquennalia, 
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says, " appears to be now solemnizing a new foun- 
dation-day, so completely is she, by thy bounty, reno- 
vated throughout her whole extent. So much has 
she gained in prosperity and in splendour, that she 
cannot but to a certain degree rejoice at having 
been subjected for a time to the scourge of desola- 
tion. I see," continues the orator, " I see the mighty 
Circus, which I believe to be equal to that of Rome ; 
I see the Basilica* and the Forumf , truly imperial 
works ; and I see the seat of justice,— all so towering 
on high that they seem to promise to be worthy 
neighbours of the stars of heaven, to which they 
evidently aspire to rise. Such, great emperor, are 
the results of thy august presence. Every place 
which thou deignest to irradiate with the light of 
thy countenance, gains proportionably in population, 

* It is probable that the basilica, which was, in later 
times, transformed into our present cathedral, may have been 
one of those here alluded to. A basilica^ according to Vitruvius, 
was a Royal Buildings probably so called, because it was built 
with a splendour . fit for a king. The name was like- 
wise given to public edifices, which served the purposes 
of Courts of Justice and Exchanges. In their form and 
arrangements, they differed widely from what we see in the 
temples of the ancients. 

t Forum was a term generally applied by the Romans to a 
market-place ; but it principally denoted a wide open square, 
surrounded with public buildings and halls, and used for matters 
of public concern, as assemblies of the people, executions, 
gladiatorial exhibitions, &c. Our term Market^ therefore, by 
no means comes up to the Roman Forum ; nor is there any word 
of the same import, in either German or English, which is 
equally comprehensive. 
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in beauty, and in wealth. Attained were, therefore, 
my utmost wishes, wouldest thou but cast thine eyes 
upon the town of my nativity : to be seen by thee, 
would be to rise from her ashes*. 

Admitting, as we must, the rhetorical flourishes 
so obvious in this extract, and making all possible 
allowance for the exaggerated imagery of the 
language and thoughts, the whole characteristic of 
the age of the panegyrist, yet it cannot be doubted 
but that the facts which he advanced were founded 
upon truth, and that an appeal to so many eye-wit- 
nesses of what was passing around them, afforded 
incontrovertible proof of his veracity. 

The name of Treves is found recorded among 
the sixty towns of note in Gaulf , which, after the 
middle of the third century, subsequently to the 
death of Aurelian, peculiarly suffered by the ravages 
of the Franks and Germans. On those occasions, 

* Eumenii Panegyrtcus Constantino Augusto. Chapter xxii. 
The passage, which is important, begins with these words :-— 
'^Sicut hic video hanc fortunatissimam ciyitatem," (meaning 
Treves, where he pronounced this oration,) ^^ cujus natalis dies 
tua pietate celebratur, ita cunctis moenibus resurgentem^ ut se 
quodammodo gaudeat olim corruisse," &c. Treves probably 
retained its original walls after it had become a Colonia 
Augusta. Tacitus, in his account of the Bataviun war, (Hist, 
iv. c. 62,) says that the legions encamped before the walls of 
Treves. We knoW that Constantine was an inmate of our city, 
for a longer or a shorter time, in the several years 306, 307^ 
310, 311,313, 314, 315, and 316; and, subsequently, in 329, 
and 331. 

t Hist, Aug, in Probo. c. 13. 
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she was indebted for her rescue to the illustrious 
emperor, Probus. This truly noble son of the 
Pannonian gardener at once gave freedom to the 
town, compelled the barbarians to recross the Rhine, 
and, by the erection of new fortifications, provided 
against the recurrence of similar mishaps. 

That the Germans, however, did in reality deprive 
the city of all her walls, as likewise of several of 
her stately buildings, is shown by the orator just 
mentioned ; and even in the very speech we have 
quoted. The following passage affords decisive evi- 
dence of the fact : — " It was hardly possible," he 
says, "that Treves should escape being utterly 
ruined, when so many savage invaders attacked her 
from without, and so many fires of destruction were 
kindled within her circuit." 

Destined, however, as the town may have been, 
during these incursions, to see her ramparts levelled 
with the ground, and much that was beautiful 
among her buildings swept away, it is not to be 
denied, on the other side, but that a considerable 
portion of her architectural grandeur must have 
escaped the hand of the spoiler. Ausonius was a 
poet, who lived not long subsequently to those 
times ; and on no other principle can we account for 
the language of admiration in which he speaks of 
the architectural magnificence of Treves in his days. 
Specimens of his testimony to that effect have already 
been copiously extracted in the introduction to these 
pages. Yet even to him, the tutor and the friend of 
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Gratian, and one of the best-informed men of his 
age, we look in vain for information touching the 
date of the erection, or the names of the architects 
of those remarkable edifices which he states himself 
to have seen. This is surely a satisfaction he would 
not, otherwise than from ignorance, have withheld ; 
and we may therefore infer that they were the pro- 
duction not only of anterior, but of remote times. 
Of whatever originated with Constantino, he could 
not but have had an accurate knowledge ; and, con- 
sequently, had the structures which he notices been 
referrible to the era of that prince, he would not 
have had recourse to the language of uncertainty 
and hesitation. 

From what has been stated, it seems clear that, 
supposing any similar building to have previously 
occupied the site of the Pmia Martis, such building 
was not left standing in the havoc occasioned by the 
Germanic invasion ; inasmuch as the classic au- 
thor above-quoted expressly tells us that the whole of 
the walls of the townv^QT^ raised afresh under Con- 
stantino. So sweeping an assertion would necessarily 
include this colossal gate*, which not only formed an 
integral part of the mural defence of the city, but 
was, too, the very keystone, as it were, of the 

* In a former treatise, published in 1833, I have endea- 
voured to trace the entire circuit of the "walls of the Augusta 
Trevirorum. These walls were in various places strengthened 
by towers. The remains of foundations, accidentally discovered 
a few years ago, on the eminence to the East, where Francis 
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whole. If we admit that in former times a gate 
existed on the same spot, we are compelled also to 
admit that such gate may have been destroyed, 
together with the ramparts to which it was attached. 
The testimony of Eumenius is the more import- 
ant> from his having been himself an eye-witness of 
what his pen describes. Gigantic works of the 
same character as our Porta Martis — ^works evidently 
constituting the strongest bulwarks of the land — are 
known to have been erected in other situations by 
Constantino. To quote again from the MoseUa of 
Ausonius, that poet tells us, in the opening lines, 

Et tandem primis Belgarum conspicor oris 
Nivomagum, Divi castra incljta Constantini*. 

The castle here alluded to, at Neumagen on the 
Moselle, appears to have been no less stupendous a 

Von Sickingen raised his works against Treves, may possibly 
have belonged to one of the towers. 

* In the records of the middle ages, Treves is also called 
" Noviomagum, Consiantinianum castrum,** It is a well-known 
fact, that, down to a late period, architecture still retained her 
leading character of imposing magnitude and solidity, conjoined 
with variety ; although the fine arts in general had suffered a 
complete degradation. In proof of this, an example may be 
drawn from the annals of our own country, of the sixteenth 
century. The Archbishop Nicetius built himself a great castle, 
remains of which are probably still to be detected in the ruins 
now called Bischqfs-stein^ on the Moselle. The castle is 
described by Venantius Fortunatus, in his poems, where he 
says — " A wall crowned with thirty towers surrounds the hill, 
and is prolonged to the banks of the Moselle, embracing fields 
and meadows. Upon the summit of the eminence glitters the 
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fabric than the Porta Martis of Treves. Now, 
indeed, all vestiges of it have disappeared ; but in 
the days of Brower and Freher, in the seventeenth 
century, considerable remains were still to be seen. 
The former tells us that it was constructed of blocks 
of stone of great size, and had fourteen towers, some 
of which, it is possible, may subsequently have 
formed a portion of the baronial castle of the middle 
ages, built upon the site of the Roman fortress. 
The architectural ornaments were of the Doric 
order ; and it seems still further deserving of remark, 
that the apertures for the windows in the towers of 
this building, with semicircular heads, appear to have 
been similar in form to those in our Porta Ma^iis^. 
This shape of windows, first observable in the edi- 
fices of the later time of the Romans, continued, 

castle, itself a second mountain, piled upon the first. Three 
stories high it rises, propped on marble columns ; and proudly 
does it look down upon the vessels that glide along the stream. 
The tower near it, upon the opposite side of the hill, is at once 
a safe repository for our holj relics, and an arsenal for our 
warriors; the receptacle for their arms, their catapults, their 
balistae, and their other engines of wondrous power. The 
stream, which elsewhere winds like a snake in tortuous course, 
here led in straight canals, gives life and health to the country 
round, by turning the wheels of the rapid mills ; and where, of 
old, our hills, naked and overgrown with briers, bespoke neglect 
and poverty, their sides now sparkle with the luscious grape, 
and revel in the rich luxuriance of abundant orchards."— 
Carmen de Casiello Nicetii Archiep. Trev. super Mosellam, 

* Freher, in his very scarce commentary upon the Mosella 
of Ausonius^ has preserved us the figure of a tower with win- 
dows like these 
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down to the thirteenth century, to pass under the 
name of Romanesque. 

In matters of historical inquiry, the evidence 
furnished by contemporary coins is of unquestionable 
importance. And is it not probable that those 
found so frequently in and about our city — coins 
struck at Treves, and bearing on one side the 
head of Constantino, with the inscription Constantly 
ntts Avg. and on the other a massy gate with two 
towers, encircled with the legend Providentia Augg-^ 
may really have had their origin in commemoration 
of the erection of the building before us? Sup- 
posing such a conjecture to be well founded, the 
completion of the gate may be ascribed to the 
period intermediate between 314 and 322, the time 
when Constantino and Licinius were the only two 
Augusti. The same die, but with a different legend, 
was frequently employed by succeeding emperors. 

Zosimus*, a nearly contemporary author, has 
brought a serious charge against Constantino, that, 
in extending his line of defence from the borders of 
the Rhine inwards along the Moselle, he weakened 
the points more peculiarly essential for the protec- 
tion of the natural boundaries of the empire. But 
it must always be borne in mind that the feelings of 
this writer were never favourable either to the 
prince himself, or to his religion, and that a portion 
at least of his censure may probably be ascribed 

* Hist, L 2. — Muchar, in Lis Romische Noriciim^ i. p. 32, 
has satisfactorily cleared up this point. 
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to motives of this description. Constantino was for 
from being a sovereign who was likely to be guilty of so 
flagrant a breach of his duty, as to neglect or rather 
wilfully to destroy what was essential to the very 
existence of his territory. The accusation, too, is 
one that meets with no corroboration from either 
the language of ancient authors, or from what we 
know of the times. On the contrary, the former con- 
tinually speak of the warlike preparations that were 
going on during this reign, and of the hostile cha- 
racter of the relations of the prince with foreign 
powers; nor less do his own peculiar enactments 
for the protection of his borders afford a testimony 
against the probability of his being chargeable on 
such a score. Indeed, the noble bridge which he 
threw across the Rhine at Cologne is of itself a 
suflScient proof to the contrary*. 

But Constantino had a clear presentiment of the 
calamities that awaited Gaul from the Germans ; 
for the struggle still continued, and this province 
more than any other stood in jeopardy. It was 
under such an impression that he formed his line of 
military posts on the Moselle, a line which sub- 
sequently, and particularly during the reign of 
Valentinian I., was extended into the territory of 

* This bridge is represented to us as having been a gigantic 
undertaking. It was still standing, at least partially so, in the 
days of the German emperor, Otho I.; but in the course of his 
reign it was pulled down, and the stones used in building the 
Church of St. Pantaleon. 
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the Mediomatrici, the modem Lorraine; continually 
receiving new strength and augmentation along the 
banks of the riyers, as well as on the heights of the 
mountains. To borrow the language of poetry, the 
tutelary Deity of the Rhine was no longer compe^ 
tent to defend his waters; though here, likewise, 
Valentinian by no means neglected the strong holds; 
— ^far from it, — ^he had even built additional ones, and 
repaired the old on the opposite side of the river. 

The new and more effectual state of strength, 
in which the walls of Treves were placed by Con- 
stantino, was put to trial in the year 353, during 
the bloody warfare between Constantius and Max- 
entius. We know that, on the breaking out of this 
war, the former of these princes, the more effec- 
tually to secure the overthrow of his rival, himself 
by letter invited the German chieftains to the in- 
vasion of Gaul. Nor did he fail in his object. 
Decentius, on whom Magnentius had bestowed the 
rank and title of Caesar, and to whom he had con- 
fided the especial protection of the province, was 
slain by the German Cnodomar *. Treves, on this 

* Gibbon represents this matter rather differently. He 
says, towards the close of his eighteenth chapter — " The temper 
of Magnentius, which was never inclined to clemency, was urg^d 
by distress to exercise every act of oppression, which could ex- 
tort an immediate supply from the cities of Gaul. Their 
patience was exhausted; and Treves, the seat of Prsetorian 
Government, gave the signal of revolt, by closing her gates 
against Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the 
rank either of Csesar or Augustus." Then, after recounting 
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occasion, closed her gates against the Tanquished 
emperor*. When, during the campaigns of Julian 
upon the Rhine, divers towns of Gaul fell into the 
hands of the Germans, the name of Treves is not to 
be found in the number. It even appears that she 
remained unscathed amid the strange vicissitudes of 
the succeeding times; till at length the Romaji 
empire was altogether overwhelmed by the inunda^ 
tion of the Barbarians of the north, and our city 
with others became a prey to the Franks. Even 
then, however, she did not yield to foreign force 
without treachery from within. Her gates were 
opened by a patrician, a citizen of her own, who 
thus avenged the wrongs he had suffered from the 
Emperor Avitus f . 

It is still further deserving of remark, that, pre- 

further disasters on the side of that party. He proceeds to state 
that Magnentius put an end to his own life hy falling upon 
his sword ; and, he adds, ^^ the example of suicide was imitated 
hy Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of his hrother's 
death." 

* Amm, Marc, xv. c. 6. Reference may also be had to 

Zosimus in his second Book. -— Ju/tant Ccesares "^ Libanii 
Oral, xii. 

t The name of this patrician, who was a member of the 
senate of Treves, was Lucius. Even when the frontier of the 
Rhine had ceased to be tenable, and when, consequently, the Pros- 
fectura Prcetorii Galliaruniy the highest authority after that of the 
Emperor, had been by an edict of Honorius and Arcadius, a.d. 
418, removed from Treves to Aries, the Roman power was not 
altogether extinguished in the former city. Down to the middle 
of the fifth century, Treves retained her senate, together with 
some other important institutions. 
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viously to the time of Constantine, his father, Con- 
stantius Chlorus, is known to have had recourse to 
our district for a supply of architects and masons. 
The application was made in the year 296, after his 
victory over the usurper, Alectus, in Britain; and 
the object was, that they might assist in restoring 
the many ruined cities in Gaul, and especially in the 
Belgic provinces. Neither is it by any means unlikely 
that these same artisans may, in conjunction with the 
guilds or corporations of builders then already ex- 
isting throughout Gaul, have mainly assisted his son 
in the restoration of Treves. Constantine, in his 
quality of legislator, did not neglect to alFord 
encouragement and protection to similar fraternities, 
and proved, by the especial privileges he bestowed 
upon them, the importance he attached to their 
services. 

So fostered, Augusta Trevirorum acquired, in a 
certain degree, a new existence, and became more 
important than before. Ausonius, therefore, who 
wrote in the last decennium of the fourth century, 
might say without exaggeration, 

Armipotens dudum celebrari Gallia gestit; 
TrevericaBque urbis solium, quae proxima Rheno, 
Pacis ut in mediae gremio secura quiescit; 
Imperii vires quod alit, quod vestit, et armat. 
Lata per extentum procurrunt moenia coUem : 
Largus tranquillo prselabitur amne Mosella, 
Longinqua omnigense vectans eommercia terras*. 

In the course of the middle ages our Roman 

* Clarce UrheSy TreverL 
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gate was doomed to a very different destination. A 
Voluntary recluse, of the name of Simeon, fixed 
upon one of its towers as his place of retreat from 
the world, and continued so to occupy it during 
the last seven years of his life, from 1028 to 
1035. This Simeon was a Greek monk, who had 
accompanied Archbishop Poppo in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land *• He was likewise a man of more 
than ordinary piety, even in those days of religious 
enthusiasm. For the purposes therefore of com- 
memorating these acts of self-devotion, and also of 
stimulating others by the example, Pope Bene- 
dict IX. enrolled his name in the catalogue of 
Saints ; whilst, as a further honour, the Archbishop 
consecrated the building where the hermit had lived, 
and where his bones were interred. Thus the 
Pagan fortification became a Christian church, under 
the invocation of St. Simeon. Earth was then 
piled up before either front, so as altogether to 
conceal the entrance ; and to the outside was added 
a flight of steps which led to the highest story f. 
This part of the building was the proper church; 
and from it a staircase within formed a commuuica- 
tion with a crypt below, which at once served for a 
second church, and a place of interment. 

The more effectually to complete the design, an 
addition was made on the eastern side, and is still 
standing by its more venerable neighbour, a specimen 

*GesL Trev, cap, 51. 

t See the Yignette at the head of this Chapter. 

D 
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of the Romanesque architecture in use 4uring the 
eleventh century *• Its object was to supply a choir 
and consequently to receive the high altar. 

In a more advanced portion of the middle ages, 
the Porta Martis^ sacred as it had then become, 
served occasionally as a strong-hold during the petty 
wars between the clergy and the burghers of the 
city. 

In tlie seventeenth century, the celebrated 
Elector, Philip Christopher von Sotern, contem- 
plated the suppression of the ecclesiastical character 
of the structure, and restoring it to its original 
destination. This plan, however, was not carried 
into effect till after the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. The storm then raised swept away the 
church. St. Simeon disappeared ; and the double 
gateway, after having lain for nearly 800 years 

* Towards the right hand, on the town side, there stood 
near St. Simeon's Church a chapel, which belonged to the 
thirteenth century. This was destroyed in 1815, when the gate 
was restored to its original destination; and a small earthen 
yase was then found under the altar-stone, containing relics 
wrapped in pieces of silk of different colours. "With them was 
a parchment deed, with a wax seal and the following inscnp« 
tion: — *^ Anno Domini millesimo CC. octogesimo septimo, feria 
sexta post octavam apostolorum, Petri et Pauli, consecratum est 
hoc altare, in honorem beati Joannis erangelistae et omnium 
sanctorum, a domino Petro Dei gratis Suddensi episcopo.** The 
above is an accurate transcript of the original, except that I 
hare written the numerous abbreviations at full length. The 
seal is small, and has been so crushed that the legend is not to 
be deciphered. The vase, with its whole contents, was delivered 
to me upon the spot, to be deposited in the public libraxy* 
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buried in earth and rubbish, finally emerged again 
to light under the auspices of the Royal Prussian 
Government in 1817. 

Yet, still, remains of the comparatively modern 
masonry of the church are left within the ancient 
building. They reciprocally support each other; 
and the imposing whole is eminently calculated to 
produce a strong effect upon the mind of him who 
wanders in contemplation among the ruins. Each 
fragment teems with evidence of a by-gone age. 

On traversing the lofty arched passages and ad* 
vancing eastward between the gray pilasters, we 
arrive at a small vaulted room — the larger, which 
formed the principal church, was unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the course of the restoration of the gate — 
and here we see the commencement of a museum 
of antiquities. All the specimens collected have 
been discovered in the city or its neighbourhood. 
They vary much in point of art; and their style is 
proportionably pure or debased, according to the 
different eras that gave them birth, or the different 
skill of the hands that formed them* The vene- 
rable building, itself an element in the collection^ 
harmonizes well with the contents, and has been 
judiciously selected as their receptacle. 

The objects united in this museum, which is still 
in its infancy, are principally capitals and bases of 
columns, with portions of their shafts; inscriptions, 
more or less mutilated, and different architectural 
ornaments. One among them, conisiderably more 

d2 
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interesting and more important than the rest, at 
once commands attention. The eye, thus attracted; 
gradually discovers new excellencies in its sculp-i 
tured figures, and dwells with increasing pleasure 
on their powerful forms. 

The object alluded to is composed of large 
square blocks of Travertine, which were dug up in 
the May of 1825, together with many other gigantic 
architectural fragments, within the circuit of the 
walls of the town. They were found lying disposed 
with regularity, one upon another, about twenty feet 
below the surface of the soil, not far from the bridge 
over the Moselle. No small proof is thus afforded 
of the desolations which were necessarily the effect 
of the migratory incursions of the barbarian tribes. 

Among these blocks, the most important is a 
comer-stone, apparently intended to represent, on 
one side, a battle between the Romans and Ger- 
mans, and, on the other, a combat of gladiators. 
The sculpture, which is much admired, is unques- 
tionably referrible to the most beautiful period of 
Roman art. It appears to have formed a portion of 
ornamental work on a large scale, probably a frieze 
round some noble building, exhibiting a connected 
series of subjects. 

In another place, still further from the entrance, 
are preserved the remarkable milliary columns, dis- 
covered in 1823, between Pruhm and Bittburg. The 
inscriptions on them testify that they originally stood 
on the great road through the Eifel, and were erects 
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tbere during the reigns of Adrian and of Antoninus 
Pius, A.D. 121 and 139, by the Curatores Viarum. 
Close by them, lies a large block of Travertine, 
ornamented with a festoon ; and, upon this, another, 
the sculpture on which must, if we are not mis- 
taken, have been intended for the feet of a groupe of 
soldiers. Both these fragments were likewise found 
embedded in the earth near the bridge over the 
Moselle. Another object peculiarly worthy of notice 
is the piece of sandstone covered with figures of 
mariners and boys, which was brought to light in the 
course of the very deep excavations made in the 
autumn of 1825 on the site of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary near Treves. It evidently ap- 
pertains to the period when Roman art was at its 
perfection; and the same is likewise to be observed 
of several fine specimens of bas-reliefs that are near 
it. They may all of them have belonged to one of 
the splendid villas, which, according to Ausonius, 
ornamented on either side the shores of the Mo- 
selle; or, judging from their form, it is far from 
impossible that they may have served for decorations 
of a pyramidical monument, like the celebrated one 
at Igel*. 

* These beautiful fragments were discovered at the time when 
the late General von Ryssel was engaged in making his new 
garden. The general, having a taste for science and the fine arts, 
caused them to be carefully collected together, and then placed 
them iii this museum. On that occasion, a neighbour of his, 
who witnessed his praiseworthy zeal in the preservation of these 
relics, and the gratification with which they were viewed by the 
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Once more and I have done!— Long as I have 
dwelt on this topic, I feel it would be inexcusable 
not to direct the attention of my readers to still 
another large block, richly ornamented, which haij 
obviously been employed for some architectural pur- 
pose, and was probably the keystone of a doorway. 
It is of Travertine, and, like the other pieces of that 
substance, was found near our bridge, in the vicinity 
of which it is hardly to be questioned but that there 
stood in the time of the Romans many majestic 
edifices; as the Imperial Palace, a triumphal arch, 
baths, &c. Hints to this effect are given us by 
Ausonius; and the ruins which are known to have 
been in existence as late as the seventeenth century, 
may be regarded as reducing these hints to a 
certainty. 

That " it would be absurd in the men of Treves 
to flatter themselves with the hope of long preserv- 
ing the existence of this colossal building," was the 
exclamation wrung from the learned Pabebroch, in 
the bitterness of his heart, when he, in 1668, looked 

public, made the extraordinary avowal, ^^ that he too had, at 
different times, found many blocks of stone, with figures and 
inscriptions, in the portion of the monastery that belonged to 
him; but that he had never been aware that they could be 
turned to any better use than being pounded into mortar, and 
that such had therefore been their fate." The Turks in Attica 
might console themselves, on a knowledge of this, that a parallel 
to their barbarism is to be met with in our civilized country, 
and even among individuals who would be shocked at being 
considered otherwise than men of education. 
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Upon our Porta Mortis, transformed, as it then was, 
into a church. And yet, let but care be taken to 
prevent the effects of the weather from producing 
further injury, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will for centuries continue to stand, and 
delight the eyes of the civilized world. If pro- 
tected with a proper covering, the interior might 
be divided into a series of spacious rooms, fit for 
the reception of a noble muBenm, illustrative of the 
history of Gallic Roman, and electoral Treves. The 
basis of such would at once be formed by Che nnion 
of the objects already collected here with those 
belonging to our learned society, the GeseUsehaft 
gemeinnutziger Forschungen; and thus, " delectando 
pariterque monendo," the Porta Mortis would ■ ac- 
quire new claims to our regard, and would be more 
than ever honourable to our city and country. 





BXHAIN8 OF THE EDIFICE, COHMOHLY, BUT EBROKEOVBLT, 
CALLED 

THE PALACE OF CONSTANTINE. 



It hae ever been the unanimous opinion of the 
learned in art, that Roman architecture, even in its 
latest times, is characterized by an imposing eleva- 
tion, solidity, and boldness. 

Did such an opinion require any confirma- 
tion, it would be afforded by the subject of this 
portion of my treatise; a building on -which if is 
impossible to fix the eye, without feeling a convic- 
tion, that we have before us a noble relic of a great, 
a splendid, and a powerful people. 




^ 
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Injured, as they may be, there are still to be 
discerned * in these remains, the original architec- 
tural object of the structure, and the genius and the 
general principles that directed the whole. 

The portion now left of this monument of anti- 
quity was, in its primitive state, no more than the 
western side of the building, together with the north- 
eastern semicircular tower*. The latter part very 



* The whole of this building was turned into a barrack, at 
the time Treves was in the hands of the French ; and it is still 
employed for the same purpose. "What was formerly the 
convent of St. Maximin is now a second barrack ; and this, to 
judge from the profusion of sculptured stones, of shattered 
Ionic columns, and of fragments of Parian marble, &c., which 
continue even to our day to be dug up in its precincts, must 
likewise have been erected upon the site of some splendid 
Roman edifice. According to tradition, there originally stood 
upon the spot a peculiarly beautiful temple, built on the model 
of that on Mount Palatine at Home, ,and also dedicated to 
Apollo. The following particulars are recorded on the subject 
in the manuscripts of Alexander Wiltheim. "Scarcely," he 
says, " had three centuries elapsed from the death of Ck)nstan- 
tine the Great, when Dagobert I., king of the Franks, sent to 
Memilian, the then abbot of St. Maximin, to learn of him who 
had been the founder of the monastery. The abbot produced 
some exceedingly old charters, {antiquissimas chartufas,) which 
proved that the Emperor Constantine had made a donation of 
the temple, for the purpose of Christian worship. But nothing 
of the kind has come down to our days. The records perished 
in 1218, when we learn by the compiler of the Annals of the 
Convent^ that the Abbot Bartholomew caused a transcript to be 
made of all the deeds, and that the original documents which 
were written on papyrus were thrown away by the transcribers, 
as no longer legible." The suppressed monastery of St. Agnes 
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generally passes, even in the present day, under the 
name of the Heathen Tower; upon the siEime prin- 
ciple, probably, that our common people, in speaking 
of Roman coins, are in the habit of calling them 
heathen heads. 

The height of this venerable pile, reckoning from 
the surface of the ground to the moulding of the attic 
story, is eighty-nine feet; the latter gives an addition 
of eight feet; thus constituting together a total 
elevation of ninety-seven. Including the tower, it 
measures two hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length *• The whole is of burned bricks, each of a 
square form, fifteen inches in diameter, and an inch 
and a-quarter thickf . The layers of mortar which 

has been converted into a third barrack ; and here likewise the 
original foundations were Roman, and formed part of the 
Thermae. 

* The Romans, in building, made use either of bricks alone, 
or of freestone blocks, of rarious dimensions, or of layers of the 
latter description and of brick alternately. Bricks were in very 
early times employed, as well by the Orientals as by the 
Greeks and Romans in their public edifices. Our own town, so 
rich in the remains of ancient art, contains specimens of all 
these different kinds of masonry. The walls of this palace are 
formed in a manner which was common among the Romans, 
and is nowhere described more clearly than by Mr. King, 
(Munimenta Antiqua, ii. p. 7}) " consisting of two regular 
facings of stone, one on each side ; the internal space filled up 
by layers, composed first of rubbish, and then of mortar poured 
over ; the process being alternately and regularly repeated from 
the bottom to the top, till the whole was finished." 

t Quednow, who is more precise on this subject, considers 
the whole building to have been, when both the ends were per- 
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cotmeet them a^e of the dame thickness as the 
bricks: the mortar itself is so tenacious that its 
strength is at least equal to their own ; and it would 
be more easy to break dther, than to separate the 
one jfrom the other. 

When perfect, the wall was pierced from end to 
end with two rows of open, round-headed arches, one 
above the other* ; those of the lower tier encircled 
with two concentric ranges of brick Toussoirs, the 
upper with three. In the tower were likewise 
similar apertures, similarly disposed ; but all of them 
in latei* times have been filled up, and replaced by 
small square windows, 

In the quadrangular turret towards the north, 
there yet remains, and in a perfect state, a carefully 
Avrought brick staircase, which leads to the top of 
the building; and it is not to be doubted but that 
staircases of the same kind were attached to the 
other three turrets, now wholly gone. They served, 
as it seems, for a medium of communication between 
the higher parts of the building and the lower, as 

feet, two hundred and sixty-eight feet long. To each tower lie 
assigns a length of forty-three ; thus leaving a hundred and 
eighty-two for the central flat part. The width he estimates at 
a hundred and eight feet. 

* Both Wyttenhach and Quednow are feilent as to the 
dimensions of these arches, which, according to the figure given 
hy the latter, (see the Vignette at the end of this chapter,) must 
have heen ahout thirty-five feet high in the upper row, and 
twenty-three in the lower. Both had an equal width of about 
fifteen feet, nearly double that of the intervening piers. 
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well as to connect the different upper portions one 
with another. j 

The inside of the great semicircular tower con- 
tains a nohle arch, with a span of no less than 
sixty feet, and with a thickness of eight, encircled, 
like the upper arches of the exterior, with three 
rows of brick voussoirs. The arch astonishes, by its 
colossal magnitude and strength, which seem to bid 
defiance to the power of destruction. 

The four smaller arches in front of the large one 
are themselves, and the pillars that support them, of 
a more recent period : the former was, unquestiona^ 
bly, the workmanship of the Romans : the latter are 
more probably to be ascribed to the Franks. 

Even as late as the first half of the seventeenth 
century, we are assured by Alexander Wiltheim*, 

* This distinguished antiquary was a Jesuit, and was horn 
in 1604, and died in 1682. The only work he left in print was 
his Commentary upon the Diptychon Leodiense; hut we are 
also in possession of his manuscript Annates S. Maximiniy and 
his Luxemhurgum Romanum, He had already heen for fifty 
years engaged in historical researches, when he undertook the 
latter of these, his great work, a considerable portion of which 
is devoted to the Roman history of Treves. Independently 
of ancient inscriptions, the hook contains three hundred and 
twenty figures of different objects of antiquity, the greater part of 
which have now disappeared, and of some we do not even know 
what they were. He was assisted by his brother William, who 
was likewise a Jesuit, and a man of activity and knowledge, and 
whose manuscripts are also in existence. Among them is one 
entitled, Historioe Luxemburgensis Antiqttarice Disquisitiones^ 
in which are frequent references to Treves. According to a 
note at the end, it was finished in 1630. 
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who lived at that time, that the height of this build- 
ing was a hundred and fourteen feet, being seventeen 
feet more than its present elevation. The walls, he 
states to be ten feet in thickness; and he describes the 
whole as forming a quadrangular pile, whose eastern 
and western sides were the longest, and terminated 
towards the north and south in grand semicircles ; 
either side pierced with nine open arches above, and 
the same number below. There were likewise then, 
standing at the angles, the four just-mentioned 
turrets; and a figure of it in this state is preserved, in 
Matthew Merian's view of the city*. These turrets, 
like the rest of the building, were originally without 
roofs, but had nevertheless the means of mutual com- 
munication. Open walks upon the top led from one 
to the other, and extended all round the wholef . In 
many places Wiltheim was able to trace indications 
of cavities in the walls, the remains probably of 
niches that had contained statues of colossal size ; 
and it appears to be certain, that the central court 
was then less by at least half than is at present the 
case. 

Still further, we collect from Wiltheim that 
many discoveries were made here, during the reign 
of his contemporary, the Elector, Philip Christopher, 

* As also in Brower : see the Vignette at the head of this 
chapter. 

t X^sti sive hypcethroe amhulaiiones, Vilruvius vi. 10. De 
Bioul translates this passage, '' Des allies dicouvertes pour se 
promener," 
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who pulled down the greatest portion of the old 
building*. It wa$ then that there was found, in 
the open spae^, a beautiful Mosaic pavement, 
made of tesserae of different coloured marbles ; and 
further to the east, was brought to light a deep 
sunk arched sewer, about thirty feet long. Traces 
were likewise detected of an aqueduct and brick 
sluices f, most probably communicating Tdth the 
baths. 

In the northern part has been opened a cistern 
(compluvium) of remarkable construction, formed 
with stones, each a foot and a-half in diameter. An 
arched vault filled with ashes, and separated from 
the rest by a subterranean wall, abutted upon the 
great semicircular tower. On breaking through this 
wall, an aperture was made into a chamber under<* 
ground, divided into several partitions. Towards 
the south-east the workmen disturbed other exten- 

* Wiltheim informs us, that while the demolition of this 
huilding was in progress, there were found many hricks with 
inscriptions. But, unfortunately, he has preserved none of 
these ; and all he tells us of them is, that a certain John Lin- 
din had spoken of one as hearing the legend JUSTININI 
CON. TV, TR. X. Even of this he oflFers no explanation; 
and indeed, he says, he is far from feeling sure how fw: his 
brother antiquary has read it correctly. Lindin appears to have 
been one of the very common race of connoisseurs, for whom 
science lies too low and art too high, and the necessary trouble 
required to come at either is too great an exertion. 

t Siructiles CUmcce^ according to Vitruvius, v. 9, where 
he is speaking of the pillars and passages behind the scenes in 
a theatre. 
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sive remains of masonry, also in the form of a semi- 
circle, and wholly of brick. 

We have, moreover, an account of this building 
left us by Enen, who lived a century before Wil- 
theim ; but it is written in his usual careless man- 
ner^ and little more is to be gathered from it than 
the following unsatisfactory particulars. "There 
is," he says, "in the town an edifice of wonderful 
size and length and width, a palace of high walls, 
pierced with great open windows. It is all made of 
hard baked stones of surprising strength, and iaat 
present inhabited by the archbishop of Treves. In 
it are subterranean cells and dreadful dungeons, 
places of confinement for criminals whom the autho- 
rities of the town have handed over for trial to the 
spiritual power. Report says that this same palace 
was, in times of old, the residence of a monarch, as 
likewise of St. Barbara." 

What is certain, is, that after the departure of 
the Romans, both the building before us, and their 
public granary, {Horreum*^) were employed by the 
Franks as royal palaces, {Pahtium, Pfalz,) and that 
this, in the course of the middle ages, was destined 
to serve the same purpose for archiepiscopal, as it 
then did for regal power. But such does not seem 
to have been the case till subsequently to the death 
of Poppo in 1016; for we are authorized to conclude 



* In the spot formerly occupied by the convent of St. Enninia, 
now the city-hospital. 
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from what is left us respecting that prelate*, that the 
real palace was then in the immediate Ticinity of 
the cathedral, although this building, which retained 
that name, had fallen under the spiritual powerf. 
From that time forward the archbishops appear to 
have retained it in their possession, but to have used it 
as a castle, and certainly not at first to have made it 
their residence. On the contrary, we are expressly 
told that on the occasion of the horrible persecution 
of the Jews at the commencement of the crusades, a 



* Gesta Trev, c. u\y, 

t We learn from the Gesta Trevirorum^ c. 46, t£iat Adalbero, 
proTOst of St. Paulinus, a nobleman of weight, and brother to the 
empress Cunegonde of the house of Luxemburg, made violent 
efforts, after the death of Ludolf, to obtain possession of the 
archiepiscopal throne at Treves in the year 1008. But Henry 
II., then emperor, bestowed the See upon Megingaud, disre- 
garding the claims of his brother-in-law, whom Ditmar, in his 
Chronicle, styles "a raw lad." On this, Adalbero, with his 
vassals, took possession of the Palatium^ and bearded the 
emperor, who advanced with an army against Treves, and for 
nearly five months laid close siege to this fortress. The semi- 
circular towers of the old building were then both standing, and 
were important points of defence. The town suflFered extremely 
in the midst of these tumults, and many of its noblest buildings 
perished. At a subsequent time, the pious emperor, to make 
amends for the injuries he had occasioned, bestowed upon our 
cathedral, which was under the invocation of St. Peter, a table 
of silver and gold ornamented with precious stones. After 
Megingaud's death, the same Henry, in 1016, conferred the 
mitre upon Poppo ; and Adalbero, repenting him at last of his 
arrogance, gave up the Palatium, together with his other castles, 
and ever after devoted himself to the performance of the religious 
duties of his office. 
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portion of this cruelly-oppressed people " fled, with a 
view of finding refuge, into the palace, then called 
the sanctuary, where the Archbishop Egilbert had just 
taken tcp his ahode^. Until that time, consequently, 
tihis edifice had not been the regular dwelling of the 
primate; but as, during the earlier periods of the sove- 
reignty of the German potentates, either they them- 
selves or their representatives, as the governors of the 
cityf, had here their residence, so the same may 
have been the case with their successors. Nor, though 
possibly occupied 1 j the archbishops, may their 
right to it have been considered uuj^.astionable, till, 
finally, in 1197, Henry, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, 
made a formil transfer to John I., under the sanc- 
tion of the enjperor, of whatever had previously ap- 
pertained to his jurisdiction in Treves. This Henry 
was the imperial Avoue or Patron of our church; and 
his consent to the cession does not appear to have 
been obtained without the payment of a large sum 
of money. To give it greater solemnity, it was made 
in the presence of the spiritual and temporal mag- 
nates of the land, assembled for the purpose ; and 
thus it was that the supreme authority in the city 
and the legitimate possession of the palace, passed 
together into the hands of this prelate, of whom it is 

* Gesta Trev. c. 66.— Egilbert held the see from 1078 to 1101. 

t In our ancient records we find these goremors under a 
great many denominations, as Comites, Palatii Custodes, Burg- 
graviiy Prcepositi Palatii^ Vicedomini^ Primores Trevirarutn^ and 
Advocali Trevirensis Ecciesice, 

E 
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related that, quite close to the palace, he caused to 
be built a residence for himself and successors. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the 
archbishop, Arnold von Isenburg, with a view to 
his greater comfort, caused many alterations to be 
effected in the interior of the Roman building. His 
example was followed by his successor, Henry von 
Finstingen, a prince famed for his passion for archi* 
tecture ; and still further alterations were made 
by the electors, John von Baden in the fifteenth 
century, and John von Schonenburg towards the 
close of the sixteenth. At length, in the year 1614, 
Jjotharius von Aletternich commenced the erection 
of the new palace ; but the ancient walls were still 
in a great degree suffered to continue standing; very 
much because, after all their efforts, the workmen at 
last began to despair of being able to accomplish 
their demolition. This prince persevered for six 
years, in the course of which he was only enabled to 
raise the north side and half of the eastern portion, 
leaving the work to be continued by his immediate 
successor, Philip Christopher von Sotern. This pre- 
late, a munificent patron of architecture, and a man 
who did not easily allow trifling obstacles to arrest 
him in his undertakings, acted in this matter con- 
formably with his character. Towards the east and 
south he levelled with the ground whatever was 
left of the Roman masonry ; and on the former side 
he completed what had been begun by Lotharius ; — 
he likewise made a commencement on the latter. 
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The new palace he named St. Petersburg ; but the 
stormy times that darkened the close of his reign 
prevented him from putting the last finish to his 
work. Employment still remained for Charles Gas- 
par von der Leyen, who followed him ; nor was it 
till the eighteenth century, when the southern front 
was altogether raised anew by John Philip von 
Walderdorf, that the whole could be regarded as 
complete. 

A question naturally arises, how far it would be 
possible for us, from the remains of the western side, 
to deduce any certain conclusion touching the primi- 
tive destination of the building. 

It is well known that in the present time the 
ruins are considered as commonly the remains of a 
Roman palace: such, likewise, appears to have been 
the popular belief in the middle ages, but, probably, 
on no better foundation than that, as we have already 
seen, it was employed as a palace by the Franks. 
Our modern antiquaries have gone yet further, and 
have even pretended to single out the very prince 
who caused it to be erected for his residence ; and 
Constantino the Great has, without any pretensions, 
been held worthy of this distinction*. 

* It is wonderful how erroneous, and .even absurd, are the 
designations which are frequently given to the remains of ancient 
buildings, and to whatever chances to be connected with them. 
Thus, for instance, at Bordeaux, ask any native of the town what 
the remains of the Boman amphitheatre are, and he will imme- 
diately answer ^' les restes du Palais de Gallien" And so far he 

E2 
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But, on the contrary, we may rest fully satisfied 
that it never was the palace of the Roman emperors 
at all, nor does it belong to the time of Constantino. 
The architecture of that period, though less degene- 
rated than the sister arts, seldom fails to run into 
one of two opposite extremes: it is either overloaded 
with a profusion of redundant ornaments, or, while it 
astonishes by the immensity of its colossal blocks, it 
presents itself before us " stark-naked," affecting the 
simplicity of the infancy of art. The truth of such 
an assertion is abundantly shoT^n in the structures 
known to have been erected by Constantino at Borne 
and elsewhere; and even our own neighbourhood con- 
tained decisive proofs of it, in the Porta Martis, and 
the castle at Neumagen, the former most likely the 
work of his reign, as the latter indubitably was. 
Then, too, the practice of building with bricks alone 
had fallen into disuse; not improbably because it was 
too expensive. 

Inasmuch as it is an established point in history, 
that not rarely in the latter part of the third century, 
and very commonly in the fourth, either the emperors 
themselves or the Caesars held their court at Treves, 
so were it absurd to suppose that a city thus honoured, 
a city dignified among the ancients with the name of 
Belgic Rome, could possibly have been left without a 
palace for the reception of the princes who honoured 

is right, that he ascribes it to the emperor Gbillienus, by whom 
this noble structure, with an arena 227 feet long, and 140 wide, 
was built. 
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it by their presence. It is much more probable that 
there was a palace prior to the reip^n of Constantine, 
or even that there were several in the valley of the 
Moselle. Allusions to such a building will be found 
in the ancient Panegyrists, as also in Ausonius, and 
in the Fathers of the Churcli, St. Jerome, St. Am- 
brose, and St. Augustine. Similar notices occur in 
the writings of Sulpicius Severus, the historian ; but 
in no author so clearly as in Eumenius, who, in the 
oration already quoted, not only distinctly mentions 
a palace, but goes so far as expressly to designate 
the very place where he was at that moment ad- 
dressing the emperor with that appellation. The 
language he uses is likewise what could only be 
applicable to a building that had for some time been 
in existence. "Thou hast entered these hallowed 
waUsy^ he says, " not as a candidate for the imperial 
purple, but as our acknowledged sovereign; and 
such thy paternal Lares recognise thee by right of 
legitimate succession'*^." 

At the same time that there is thus afforded us 
the proof of there having been a Roman palace 
at Treves, few, I think, would be disposed to strain 
this passage so far, as to venture to assert, upon its 
authority, that the building before us was a portion 
of its remains. We have, it is true, nothing else 
above ground to show; but the noble sculptures 
found in the neighbourhood of the bridge over tlie 

^' Cap. 4. 
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' ' ' ■ » 

Moselle would rather justify us in supposing that 
that part of the city was the site of the imperial 
residence. These sculptures are, unquestionably, of 
high antiquity ; and it would be difficult f o imagine 
that, numerous and costly as they were, they could 
have belonged to any other edifice than one of this 
description. 

It remains to take a brief review of the opinions 
of those writers, who, qualified by their acumen and 
their learning to speak upon such subjects, have 
deviated from the beaten track of vulgar tradition, 
and have formed a judgment for themselves on the 
destination of this building ; men who, from having 
lived in times when it was comparatively entire, 
were better qualified to pronounce on the matter. 

First on the list stands Abraham Ortelius, who, 
in the 16th century, must have seen a considerable 
portion still standing. He thus expresses himself: — 
" This fabric, which is all of brick, appears to be the 
remains of an ancient theatre*." 

To Ortelius succeed our own ancient annals, in 

* Itiner, p. 62. Could this assertion be brought to the 
proof, it might probably be assumed that Adrian gave orders for 
the building ; inasmuch as it is recorded of this emperor, that, 
in his extensive tour through the Roman provinces, he com- 
manded that theatres should be erected in the greater number 
of the cities through vi'hich he passed. Dio Cassius^ 69, c. 10. 
Spar I. in Iladriano, " But who," I must repeat with Livy, 
" would speak of things of such antiquitj as matters of cer- 
taiuty V* 
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which we read, that " the Electoral Prince, Lotharius, 
in the year 1614, caused to be erected a new palace, 
hard by the old Hypodrome^ T 

Brower adopts the opinion also, that "the 
building was not originally designed as a place of 
residence, but was intended to be devoted to public 
games." In proof of his assertion, he adduces the 
great dimensions of the windows, meaning thereby 
the double row of open arches on every side, and 
the coping of the walls, from which it appears 
that there never was a roof, and that those within 
must, consequently, have been exposed to the open 
airf. 

With the above, Wiltheini is much disposed 
to agree. So far from being able to discover any 
satisfactory reason for the belief that this structure 
was ever the dwelling-place of a Roman emperor, 
and still more, to demonstrate that such was actually 
the case, one thing, he says, is certain, that, even 
supposing it to have been so, no one among the most 

* Gesta Trev, a.d. 1614. The word Hypodrome denotes a 
covered passage. A modem author, Theodore Von Haupt, 
mistaking the term, writes Hippodrome in his Panorama, But 
Hippodrome, I need not say, had altogether a different signifi- 
cation ; and with us the Hippodrome was in the Circus. 

t Ann, Trev, i. p, 47. His words are, " Porrb fenestrarum 
magnitudo et murorum ipsas coroms opus produnt antiquitus 
ccelo patenti expositum, et non tam hahitationi fuisse quam 
ludicris spectaculis et certaminibus. Equideni de ipso sedifieii 
genere nihil in prsBsens habeo suspicari, quam quod rel Circo 
vel Hippodromo structura? vetus forma congruat." 
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learned men of Treves has yet succeeded in proving 
the assertion*." 

It follows, hence, that the tradition, generally 
received of Jate years, derives no support from the 
VFritings of our earlier antiquaries ; at least of such 
among them as are most entitled to attention. 

If we appeal to contemporary authorities, we 
find, in a work of a very able French writer, of the 
name of Peyre, a conjecture which has much in its 
favour, and is far from being irreconcileable with the 
views of the authors above cited. Peyre was the 
architect employed in building the late electoral 
palace at Coblentz ; and having thus been rendered 
familiar with our country, he published a short 
description of the antiquities of Treves, in which he 
submits, whether these walls may not have originally 
been connected with, and formed a portion of the 
Thermsef. The Thermae of the ancients we know to 
have been of considerable extent, and to have com- 
prised a variety of buildings with different destina- 
tions. We are, likewise, led to believe, as well by 
common report, as by the more certain testimony of 

* Luxemh, Roman. M.S. 

t " A deux cents metres environ," he says, " de ces restiges, 
on Toit une construction antique fonnant une seule piece qui a 
soixante-onze metres de long, et se termine a Tune de ses 
extremites, par une par tie circulaire : elle est percee d'ane 
quantite d'arcades dans la hauteur de deux etages. Je presume 
quelle ajftit partiede Vensemble des thermes," Aniiquites de la 
xnlle de Treves^ dans les Mimoires de I* Inst. Nat. Utir. et Beaux 
Arts. Paris, 1798, t. ii. p. 552. 
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discoveries resulting from excavations, that there 
really exists a subterranean connexion between our 
own Thermae and the building now in question. 
Their vicinity is another circumstance in favour of 
his hypothesis, which, on the other liand, a]>pears to 
receive contradiction from the different nature of the 
materials employed ; the one altogether of brick, the 
other in great measure of stone. It must, however, 
be borne in mind, that any such apparent contra- 
diction may possibly be reconciled on a consideration 
of the length of time that may have intervened be- 
tween the erection of the two buildings. Neither 
were even the same Thermae always restricted to a 
uniform style of architecture in all their parts. 
We do not find such to be the case in the remains 
of those that are left us in Italy; nor is it so in our 
own. Succeeding princes may have completed, on 
a more extensive scale, or on a different plan, or 
with different materials, what their predecessors had 
begun ; or additions or alterations may have been 
made, even after a lapse of centuries. Cases of this 
description are known to have happened subsequently 
to the reign of Constantine. In the year 1826, a 
discovery to that effect was made within the very 
walls of which we are speaking. Not far from the 
Roman wing of the building, there was at that time 
detected, embedded in the mortar of some masonry 
below ground, a small copper coin, in excellent pre- 
servation, bearing on one side an ideal head, with 
the inscription, Urbs Constantinopolisy and on the 
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other a figure of Victory, with trophies. The coin 
was struck at Treves, and necessarily at a time 
anterior to the erection of the wall, the date of 
which must consequently be subsequent to the reign 
of Constantine, though perhaps not long after. It 
is possible that it may have been a portion of the 
connexion above-mentioned, as having subsisted 
between the palace and the Thermae. 

The result to be drawn from all the preceding 
arguments is, that no opinion altogether satisfac- 
tory can be pronounced upon the subject of this 
architectural antiquity. Thus far, however, we may 
assert, with something like positiveness, that those 
who maintain that it M-as an imperial palace, and 
would appropriate it to Constantine, are endeavour- 
ing to support an hypothesis utterly untenable. For 
my own part, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that these remains constitute the ruins of a vast 
theatre, devoted either to scenic representations, or 
other public amusements. 

It is sad to reflect that in this, as in many other 
instances, the strong hand of time, aided by the yet 
stronger and more active spirit of wanton destruc- 
tion — a spirit that seems to be innate in man — has 
turned the toil and the intention of the architect 
into an enigma which it is no longer possible to 
solve. The inquirer into antiquity finds but too 
much truth in what is somewhere said by a highly- 
talented author, that " the past century is as a dis- 
tant land faintly distinguishable in the gray of twi- 
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liglit ; wliile more (distant times are but as tbe streak 
of mUt tbat, resting; on their bosom, insensibly 
unites with the dim blue mountains of the indiscer- 
nible horizon," 





THE REMAINS OF THE ROMAN THERMS. 

Somewhat more tLan three hundred years have now 
elapsed, since Simon Beichwein, a phjBician of our 
city, wrote of it as follows, to Sebastian Munster: — 
" This place is distinguished by many natural attrac- 
tions. Its situation is delightful, in a charming 
country, diversified with bill and dale, and with 
rivers and lakes, and a wide stretch of meadows. 
The hills are gay with vineyards, and the fields 
fruitful with com. Fish, and fowl, and game of 
every description abound; nor is anytiiing wanting 
that can contribute to the comfort of the inhabitants. 
It is, therefore, far from wonderful that the Romans, 
in times of yore, should have selected it for a place 
of settlement*." 

* Sebatlian Miinsfer, Cosniugrapkia. Bnsle, 1553, p. 593. — • 
The first editiou of this remarkable work appeared in i544. 
In his in«p, which the author terms Cmlrafelnng der uralten 
Sfatt Trier, are figures of the niins near the Bridge oTer the 
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Wherever the Romans established themselves, 
four structures commonly arose ; a theatre, a circus, 
an amphitheatre, and baths. This was almost con- 
stantly the case; and it was the more certain to 
be so with a town like Treves, which was in its 
origin an Augustan colony, and which subsequently 
ranked among the six principal cities of that enor- 
mous empire. After Rome herself, none except 
Constantinople, Antioch, Carthage, and Alexandria, 
had precedence of Treveris*. 

Before, however, this period of her splendour, 
and before she had been exalted to the high rank of 
Metropolis of Gaul and Spain and Britain, her 
inhabitants were in possession of the popular amuse- 
ments just enumerated. Indeed, the passion for 
them had grown so strong, that it had become a 
part of the national character; and so deeply was it 
rooted, that even the desolation repeatedly occa- 

Moselle, of the four ancient small towers attached to the Palace, 
and of the lofty spire of our Lady's Church. The same are also 
to be seen in Matthew Merian's plate of the town, probably a 
copy of Munster's. 

* We learn this expressly from Ausonius in the oration he 
delirered at Treves to his pupil, the Emperor Gratian ; and he 
frequently reverts in his poems to the same subject. Admitting 
that historical truth may in these latter be to a certain degree 
mixed with fable, the value of Ausonius must still be allowed, 
as a witness for the time when he lived. His friend, Symma- 
chus, awarded him just commendation, in the letter he wrote 
him from Rome respecting his Mosella, I should by no means 
give credit, he says, to your high-flown panegyrics, " ni certo 
scirem quod nee in poemate mentians." — Epist, iii. ad Ausonium. 
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sioned by the then frequent irruptions of barbarous 
nations had been unable to check it. It seems to 
have been a fever that bordered upon insanity. 

As the most decided proof of this fact, it is only 
necessary to quote the bitter denunciation uttered 
against our unfortunate citizens by a contemporary 
writer, then a resident within our walls. The tone 
and language with which Salvianus, the author in 
question, addresses them on the occasion, are almost 
such as might have issued from the mouth of one 
of the inspired prophets of Israel*. 

" And is it true, then, ye men of Treves, that 
you are longing for the games of the circus? AJl 
ruined and desolate as is your condition, your houses 
plundered, the blood of your citizens flowing in the 
streets, the scaffolds standing before you stained 
with their gore, is it possible that such should be 
your wish? I had considered your long series of 
disasters a sufficient calamity; but it is a far more 
heavy one, that you can have a thought of the kind. 
Moral degradation is degradation indeed! De- 
prived of right feeling and of reason, man is no 
better than the brutes that perish. Your petition 
to your princes f, forsooth, is for a theatre and a 

* Salvianus MassiliensiSy de Gubernalione Deu Lib, 6. 

t This probably happened in the jear 420 or 421 ; or Sal- 
vianus, who was a priest at Marseilles, would scarcely have used 
the words, a principibus. In the former of these years, Hono- 
rius took Constantius, the husband of his sister, Placidia, to 
share with him the imperial throne; and in the following, 
Coostantius died. 
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circus; but, while you proffer such petitions, cast 
your eyes, I implore you, upon the condition of your 
townsmen and your city. Treves, herself, is a prey 
to the flames: whatever they possessed is lost to 
her inhabitants. So sad is their condition, that it 
were difficult to pronounce whether the lot of the 
departed or of the survivors is most to be pitied. 
Death, under such circumstances, ceases to be an 
evil: it is but a termination of misery. And can 
you ask for games? Where is it you would have them 
exhibited? On graves and among ashes — in the 
midst of blood and mangled corpses? Everywhere 
desolation lords it without control: every street 
presents the aspect of a city taken by storm : every 
house is saddened with the groans of captives: every 
face with the image of death ; — and games in the 
circus are still your wish! Of a truth I marvel not 
that miseries such as I witness have befallen you. 
Thrice has the hand of the avenger b6en raised, and 
failed of producing amendment: you invite it to 
descend yet a fourth time on your heads, and over- 
whelm you with irretrievable calamity." 

At Treves the places for public amusement were 
situated in the immediate vicinity of one another ; 
so that the dissipated population could in a very few 
minutes, and without difficulty, go from the ThermoB 
to the Amphitheatre, and from the Naumachia to 
the Circus. It so happened that all these were 
actually closed in the life-time of Salviauus; and 
upon the occasion of the fourth visitation which he 
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had predicted. Yet still we are told that the 
wretched inhabitants abstained not from eagerly 
imploring their sovereigns for a revival of the games. 
We further learn from Salvianus, that at Mayence 
and at Cologne, they were at the same time sus- 
pended: in the former case by reason of similar 
sufferings; in the latter, from its being in the hands 
of the enemy. 

We may collect from ancient authors that the 
first foundation of our Thermce was laid shortly after 
the subjugation of the country. Baths, they tell us, 
were everywhere introduced into the Roman ter- 
ritory at the very earliest times, nor less for the 
sake of health than of enjoyment; and so universal 
was their use, that even the very villages were sure 
to be provided with them, and as well with public 
as with private establishments. 

It would seem from this that Roman Treves 
must, in addition to the Thermce whose ruins we are 
still permitted to admire, have likewise been able to 
boast of baths, no traces of which are now remain- 
ing. The latter, according to Ausonius* and Wilt- 
heimt, were in the neighbourhood of the bridge 
over the Moselle; and others still are mentioned by 
ReifFenberg on the site of the Capuchin Convent, 
now the cattle-market if. 

In speaking of the Porta MartiSf I have already 

* Mosella, line 337- t See his MSS. 
J NotcB et Jddit. ad Broweri Annal, Trev, MS. — ^These were 
discovered in 1701. 
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had occasion to notice the injuries caused by the 
irruption of the Germans to most of our ancient 
buildings, more particularly to the mural fortifica- 
tions, which were well-nigh demolished; and I have 
stated that this happened before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, under whose sway the whole 
scene assumed a different character. From his addi- 
tions our city acquired both beauty and strength; 
and, what was no less meritorious, he employed 
every effort which might tend to the reparation and 
restoration of the relics of an earlier age*. 

In this general care the Thermce appear to have 
largely participated; and not only so, but to have 
been at that time materially increased. Nay, even 
after the death of this emperor, much was added. 

The materials of which this building is composed, 
are limestone and bricks, disposed in alternate strata ; 
excepting only in the spacious and very beautiful 
arches, which are of brick alone. In the lower part 
of the walls there are, generally speaking, three tiers 

* One of the statutes of this Emperor {Cod, Theod. 
Lib. XV. tit, 1.) affords the clearest proof that he was zealous in 
the extreme to restore such public buildings as had suffered, to a 
perfect state, but was far less anxious to erect entirely new ones. 
The edifices which actually originated with him were chiefly of 
a military character {opera mUitaria), We must not, therefore, 
understand the passage quoted above from Eumenius in exactly 
a literal sense; as if Constantine had raised all the buildings 
there mentioned from the ground. But the city- walls and the 
Porta Martis^ both of them works of defence, certainly owed 
their origin to him. 

F 
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of brick, alternating with as many of stone : about 
the centre, more commonly two rows of stone, witli 
three, or occasionally two, of brick ; and, towards 
the top, only one layer of brick. The whole is 
cemented with thick seams of mortar. This alterna- 
tion of different materials was at that period, and 
for some while afterwards, the common style of 
Roman masonry ; though instances are to be found, 
where, for some particular cause, blocks of stone 
alone were used. The original walls of London, 
which are attributed to Constantino, are of a similar 
mode of construction*; and so, likewise, are the 
remains, usually called the Emperor Julian's baths^ 
at Paris. 

The Thermae of the Romans took their origin 
from the Gymnasia of the Greeks, a class of build- 
ings in which attention was paid as well to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, as to the exercises of the body. 
Within their circuit, orators, philosophers, poets, and 
learned men of every description, had their several 
schools, their libraries, their halls, and their shady 
walks. Theatres were erected therein for dramatic 
representations, and open places for gymnastic exer- 
cises. Wrestling, running, leaping, and dancing, 
were all practised there ; nor were the discus and the 
ball neglected ; and some of them even contained 
ponds for the use of swimmers. So far, however, 
there was a difference, that the primary considera- 

* Slrutty Manners and Customs of the Ancient Britons^ i. 
p. 15. 
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tion with tbe Romans in the formation of their 
Therm» seems to have been their balneary utility; 
wliile in the Gymnasia, the training of the body was 
made the principal object. Both the one and the 
other were, consequently, composed of a series of 
buildings, comprehending whatever might be sup- 
posed to contribute to the happiness of life ; I 
mean according to the estimate of a Greek or a 
Roman ; for of such enjoyments we can f orm but 
a faint idea: the nature of our climate forbids 
our duly appreciating them; and change of times 
has naturally brought with it a change of feelings. 

Such being their intent, it needs scarcely to be 
subjoined, that " Thermae,'^ using the term in its full 
signification, must have been of considerable extent. 
Indeed, that they were so, we have the decided 
testimony of an ancient author, who uses the strong 
expression, that " their circumference is wonderful." 
We may, therefore, safely take it for granted that 
the same was the case at Treves, as elsewhere; 
though hitherto our knowledge only extends to a 
portion of the baths, and the conveniences for 
heating them. The latter, which I had fortunately 
the opportunity of seeing, are now hid from view. 
That further discoveries, however, may be expected 
from future excavations, is manifested by the ap-- 
pearance of the soil. Of the aqueduct that com- 
municated with the Thermre, I shall have a more 
convenient occasion to speak, under the head of the 
Amphitheatre. 

F 2 
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According to the custom of the ancients, the 
baths themselves, and their different appendages, 
were always situated on the south side of the 
Thermae, and usually took the form of four semi- 
circles, two of which are clearly to be seen with us*. 
The portion to the north was commonly set aside for 
the residence of the individuals before mentioned ; 
and in this, except when there was any performance 
in the part devoted to theatrical representations, 
stillness generally prevailed. Its shady recesses, its 
galleries, and its porticoes, were suited to every 
variety of season ; and it was likewise provided 
with subterranean apartments, to secure the refresh- 
ment of coolness in the most sultry days of 

summer. 

Any attempt to enlarge upon the different kinds 

of baths in use among the Romans would lead 

me too far, and would be altogether superfluous in 

a treatise like this. Enough has been written 

upon the subject by a variety of authors, both 



* From a ground-plan lately taken of what is left of the 
principal walls, which Mr. Steiniger, the head-master of our 
Gymnasium, has, in the course of the present year, caused to 
be rectified and laid down with precision, according to the rules 
of Yitruvius, it appears probable that the remains of a small 
theatre are traceable in this place. The same opinion was 
entertained by Mr. Reuvens, Professor of Antiquity at Leyden, 
in the year 1833, when I had the pleasure of accompanying him 
over these ruins. Granting, however, that such an idea is cor- 
rect, it by no means follows that it contradicts the generally- 
received opinion of their having belonged to Roman Thermae. 
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ancient and modern ; and to them my readers must 
be content to be referred. 

As touching these particular ruins, many conjec- 
tures have been started. They have by no means 
been always regarded as what they assuredly are. 
Our earlier antiquaries supposed, that, in the time of 
the Romans, there must have been in this place 
either a temple, or the residence of some high mili- 
tary officer, or one of the city gates ; but I am per- 
suaded that all these suppositions are alike without 
foundation. 

The existence of Thermae on this spot does 
not appear to have been even suspected by any 
known writer before the time of Marquard Freher. 
At least it is in his pages that I can first# find 
mention of such an opinion. In it he was sup- 
ported by William Wiltheim, in the seventeenth 
century * ; and still more efficiently towards the close 
of the following, by the French architect, Peyref ; 
but it was not till our days that the question was 
settled, as it appears, beyond all reach of contradic- 

* In his M. S., entitled Hist, Luxemb. Antiq, Disquis, 
+ His words are, " Une des portes de la ville est pratiquee 
dans les mines d'un edifice antique qui paroit ayoir ete un 
palais de thermes : ces vestiges presentent encore une grande 
partie du plan, et indiquent le caractere que portoit ce monu- 
ment. La disposition du plan de ce monument, le genre de 
construction, des aqueducs, multiplies dans la hauteur du sou- 
bassement, les conduites de gres qui traversent les voutes de 
plusieures pieces, en sont des preuves non equivoques." — Peyre, 
also, gives a plan of the building. 
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tion. For this we are indebted to the zeal and 
energy of the Prussian government, whose activity 
in opening, and care in protecting our antiquities, 
can never be too highly appreciated. 

Many and various are the purposes to which, in 
the course of the middle ages, these walls have been 
applied. Like the Porta MaHis^ they became, at an 
early period, devoted to the service of religion ; and 
one of the city gates was built among them. Testi- 
mony to this effect is borne by two coins, struck by 
the Archbishop Ludolph, who held the see from 
994 to 1008. These coins, the only genuine ones of 
that prelate known to be extant, have on their 
reverse a church and a gate flanked by two small 
towers, with the inscription Alha Porta*. At that 
time, therefore, it is clear that the church, which 
was under the invocation of the Holy Trinity, was 
in existence, and also the adjoining gate, here called 
the White Grates in opposition to the Porta Nigra at 
the opposite extremity of the city. The name Alba 
Porta was subsequently, in the language of the com- 
mon people, contracted or corrupted or altered into 
Alttho^\ or Old Gate^ perhaps in contradiction to the 
Neuthor^ or New Gate^ the latter erected by John I., 
towards the end of the twelfth, or the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuryf . The city had, at that time, 
undergone so much diminution in this direction, that 

* See Neller de Burdecan, Trev, p. 48 ; and Bohls' work 
on the coins struck at Treves, p. 11. 

t This is the period to which the sculpture on the Neuthor 
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it was no longer more than half the size of the 
Roman Treviris ; and new gates, new approaches, 
and new ramparts, had been rendered necessary by 
the change. 

The church was not destined to subsist for any 
lengthened period : it was demolished in the course 
of the dissensions between the archbishop and the 
town's-people, in the sixteenth century; and the 
ruins were converted into strong-holds*. These, in 
1646, assumed more regular and imposing features. 
The Elector, who then reigned, Philip Christopher, 
annoyed by the turbulent character of his subjects, 
determined to apply the most effectual curb; and for 
this purpose called in the assistance of French en- 
gineers, who not only strengthened the fortifications 
already in existence, but raised new works on two 
other points. Much of what was most interesting in 
respect to antiquity, must necessarily have perished 
at that period ; but still more during the incessant 
wars of Louis XIV., when the Amphitheatre, 

belongs. In the centre is represented our Saviour in the act of 
giving the blessing, with St. Peter on his right hand, and on his 
left St. Eucharius. Underneath was read, in large bronze let- 
ters gilt, Sancta Treviris ; and above, encircling the figures, 
Trevericam plebem Dominns henedicat et urbem. The letters 
were lately purloined, and one alone was all I was able to res- 
cue. The same figure as is upon the Neuthor is also upon the 
oldest of our town- seals of the middle ages. 

* The church allotted to the Jesuits was hereupon placed 
\inder the invocation of the same sainV to whom this had been 
dedicated. 
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likewise, severely suffered from the cannon of the 
combatants. 

A further and even greater injury was done in 
the last ten years of the late century. The walls, 
as well of this building as of the Amphitheatre, 
which had till that period retained their original 
height, were then much lowered. The town- 
surveyor had occasion for materials to make an 
adjoining road; and no others offered themselves 
equally ready to his hand. It cannot be known to 
what extent the demolition might have proceeded, 
had not our noble-spirited countryman, the Bishop of 
Houtheim, fortunately interposed, and put a timely 
check to this barbarism. That learned prelate 
was amply justified in his observations on the occa- 
sion: — "Heavy," he said, "is the blow which has 
been inflicted upon these ruins by the hand of time ; 
yet heavier that by the fury of war ; but the heaviest 
of all has been dealt them by the carelessness and 
vandalism of wrong-headed and ignorant men, and 
this even in our civilized age *." 

Of the Altthor there no longer exist any ves- 
tiges. The earth which concealed the lower part 
of the ruins was removed in 1816 and 1817 at the 
expense of government; and the gate itself, already 
rendered impassable by the excavations, was finally 
closed on the 29th of October of the latter year. 

* " Magnam stragem ejusmodi lapidibus temporum edacitas 
iDtulit; majorem bellorura furor; maximam incuria et barbaries 
indoctorum hominum, etiam in ipso hoc nostro cultiore sevo." 
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It was then plainly to be seen that the soil had, in 
this part of the town, acquired an elevation of ten 
or twelve feet beyond its level in the time of the 
Romans. 

Many remains, also, that had previously been 
covered by rubbish, were on that occasion brought 
to light. Warm and cold baths were discovered, 
faced with a stucco, still in good preservation, com- 
posed of lime and finely-pulverized brick-dust, inter- 
mixed with minute fragments of brick. The smallest 
of the warm baths was twelve feet long by seven feet 
wide; the largest, rather more than double that 
size. In one, the stone benches round the walls 
were still perfect. Hypocausts were likewise dis- 
closed; and in such a state of preservation that it 
seemed as if very little reparation would be required 
to adapt them to present use. Neither were the 
other necessary arrangements to such establish- 
ments wanting; all easily recognisable, if not equally 
entire. Among the ruins were found, in consider- 
able abundance, coins, pieces of marble of various 
shapes and sizes, fragments of granite pillars, bronze 
figures, beautiful bas-reliefs in sandstone, and por- 
tions of pedestals, as well as of the granite coating 
of the walls, together with many other similar 
objects. Unfortunately, the very fact of the dis- 
covery of these treasures caused several of them to 
be lost a second timg, and irretrievably so. Some 
crumbled to pieces from the action of the air: 
others were stolen and carried off. Now, our go- 
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vernment has, by its wise precautions, taken the most 
effectual step to prevent a recurrence of these evils. 
Whatever is excavated is immediately conveyed to 
a place of safety; and the superintendence of the 
ruins is consigned to a curator, who resides in a 
house lately erected on the spot. 

It has from time immemorial been peculiarly the 
lot of Treves, that many of her relics, that would 
have been most precious for the history of the 
country, have been exported and dispersed. Even 
Charlemagne himself is known to have been in the 
number of the spoilers, and to have enriched his 
favourite Aix la Chapelle with various works in 
marble and mosaic*. In all such cases the ThermtB 
contributed their share. 

Notwithstanding, however, the havoc of different 
periods and the changes and chances I have men- 
tioned, very considerable remains of these massive 
walls are still standing; their massiveness itself 
having been the means of their preservation. The 
restorations lately made to the beautifully-turned 
arches cannot fail to secure them longer duration. 

* " Qui Carolus multum marmor et museum plurimum de 
Treberis ad palatium Aquis vexit." — Gest. Trev. cap. 40. 
Richbod, then Archbishop of Treves, one of the Emperor's 
literary friends, may, perhaps, by his complaisance, have con- 
tributed to this perpetual exile of our treasures, in the same 
way as is known to have been done by Pope Adrian at Rome. 
I would even ask if it be not possfWe that the noble granite 
pillars, which, in our days, have migrated from the Cathedral at 
Aix to the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, may have originally 
come from Treves. 
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111 the character of these ruins there is nothing 
gloomy: nature has decorated them far more than 
any of our other antiquities with moss, and herbs, 
and flowers; and, by the gay variety of cheerful vege- 
tation, has at once concealed and given animation to 
the lifeless stones. 

One of the towers still preserves its staircase; 
and by this there is an easy ascent to the summit, 
the view from which is altogether lovely. Hill and 
dale, wood and water, meadows, corn-fields, and 
vineyards, the dwellings of men, and the temples of 
the Almighty, unite to form a landscape, which, for 
beauty may be equalled, but which cannot be sur- 
passed. 
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When Crocus, the young prince of the Vandals, 
was about to lead his forces against Gaul, his 
mother, we are told, addressed him in these words : — 
" Whoever desires to achieve any thing memorable, 
so BS to obtain himself a permanent name, must be 
sure to destroy what others have erected, and must 
make every nation he conquers pass under the edge 
the sword. There is no more certain or more 
glorious path/to fame*." 

Deeply impressed with the full force of this 
genuine Vandalic advice, Crocus advanced with his 
united hordes of Vandals, Suevians, and Alanians to 
the Rhine, ;and gave the barbarian multitudes 
already in agitation the impulse doomed to sub- 
vert the western division of the Roman empire f. 

* Gesla. Trev, cap. 35. — The language here put into the 
mouth of the sarage matron, well depicts the character com- 
monly assigned to the Yandals. 

"f" The reader will easily recollect the stories handed down 
to us of the horrors caused by the barbarian chieftains of those 
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The period was truly one of those when fate tra- 
verses the world with gigantic strides. 

Crocus crossed the Rhine at Mayence, and took 
and destroyed that ancient fortress, together with 
the neighbouring Roman towns. Thence he con- 
ducted his undisciplined troops to Metz, where he 
likewise trampled every thing under his feet, and 
then first turned his steps towards Treves. But 
the inhabitants of our city had had time to prepare 
for a vigorous resistance; and we read that a con- 
siderable number of them shut themselves up in 
the Amphitheatre, which they had fortified*, and 

days, and especially by Attila, who called himself the Scourge 
of God. The character of this prince is well drawn by Mar- 
cellinus in a few words, " Terribilis tile Attila^ Europos orha- 
tor;" and scarcely less forcibly by Jornandes, " Vir in con- 
fusionem gentium naius in immdo^ terrarum omnium metiis!* 

* " In arena civitatis " (i. e. in amphitheatro) " quam mu- 
nierant." — Gest. Trev, It ought to be added, that the rescue 
was not effected till the city had been captured and its principal 
buildings were levelled to the ground. The words of the annalist 
are " Deinde urbem Trevirorum, vix jam a persecutione Grse- 
corum respirantem, pari obsidione vallatam Crocus cepit, et 
maxima ejus sedificia magna ex parte ad solum dejecit."— 
Almost immediately after this, the barbarian met with what 
may be considered a natural termination to such a career: 
" cunctas civitates Galliarum Crocus pervagans, Arelatum ob- 
sedit, ubi a quodam milite Mario captus et in vinculis con- 
strictus, per cunctas civitates quas vastaverat ductus, impiam 
vitam digna morte fiuivit." St. Jerome, in a letter to Geron- 
tius, states that several cities of Gaul had at that time been 
taken and destroyed by the Vandals; and he enumerates many; 
but Treves is not in the number. 
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fought SO boldly, that the enemy, retiring, directed 
his career of devastation towards the interior of 
Gaul. The result was glorious; but the suflfer- 
ings great. This happened at the close of the 
year 406. 

It was, also, in this neighbourhood, that, pre- 
cisely a century earlier, Constantino, then just digni- 
fied with the title of Caesar by Galerius, had been 
called upon to combat with the Franks, his first 
enemies on his return from Britain, after the 
decease of his father. They had crossed the Rhine 
about midway of its course, and were advancing up 
the Moselle, with the view of making themselves 
masters of Treves, when he suddenly fell upon and 
routed them, and took many prisoners, among whom 
were their two princes, Ascarich and Ragais. Both 
these he caused to be torn to pieces by wild beasts 
in our Amphitheatre; in hopes, doubtless, that by so 
dreadful a punishment of the chiefs he should not 
fail to strike awe into their subjects. Only seven 
years afterwards, a similar fate, and in the self-same 
place, befel the captive Bructerians, on which occa- 
sion we are told by a contemporary historian, that 
the very beasts desisted from the work of slaughter, 
through satiety and fatigue. More of these unfor- 
tunate wretches were compelled to turn their arms 
against each other in gladiatorial combats; and we 
further read, in one of the eulogies on Constantino, 
that many, finding death inevitable, had recourse to 
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self-degtruction; not only to hasten their end, but 
that, in shortening their own sufferings, they might 
shoorten also the pleasure which the sight of their 
protracted pain gave their savage enemies*. Such 
was the state of moral feeling in that polished age, 
that, even when the princes were led to death, " the 
people enjoyed the spectacle, without discovering, 
in such a treatment of royal captives, anything that 
was repugnant to the laws of nations or of hu- 
manity f." 

Indeed, combats of gladiators and combats of 
wild beasts were exhibitions peculiarly calculated to 
harmonize with the character of the Romans; and 
we have the express testimony of several of their 
own authors, who, in recording the fact, do not 
fail to express their horror on the occasion, that 



* See Eumenius ( Panegyr, cap. x, xi, and xii), who does not 
scruple to praise the Emperor for these inhuman practices. 
Such deeds, according to the flattering orator, were altogether 
meritorious on the part of the youthful prince, (imperator 
Juvenis^) as he styles him, though he had attained to his thirty- 
third year, a.d. 306. The anonymous author of another pane- 
gyric on Constantine extols (cap. xxii.) this unmanly conduct 
on the part of " the comely young Emperor;" while a third 
( Nazarii Panegyr. Constantino Aug.) compares in his rhe- 
torical flourishes the young Constantine with the young Her- 
cules, and passes an eulogium upon these bloody actions, 
designated by him famosa snpplicia. To complete the whole, 
we read in the Roman Historian, Eutropius, {Brev, Hist. 
Rom. X. 3^) that these horrid atrocities were accounted a noble 
sight (jnagnificum spectaculum). 

+ Gibbon, chapter xir. 
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their pleasure in these sanguinary sights fell little 
short of actual frenzy *. 

With respect -to the original destination of the 
remains before us, it is impossible that any question 
should be raised ; so that this point, full of doubts 
and difficulties in the cases of the Porta Martis, and 
the Palace, and the Thermae, here, fortunately, does 
not require to be mooted. It may, however, not be 
amiss to offer a few remarks upon the subject of 
Roman Amphitheatres in general f. 

* The picture drawn of this by Seneca {Epist, yii.) is 
frightful and heart-rending. These sanguinary dirersions, which 
the Romans called Venationesy were happily put an end to by 
the blessed influence of Christianity; while even the amuse- 
ments of the stage disappeared, as has been already mentioned^ 
before the irruptions from the north. St. Augustin, in his 
Treatise de Consensu Evangeliorvm, i, 33., expressly says that 
^' per omnes ciyitates cadunt theatra, cadunt et foi-a et moenia, 
in quibus Deemonia celebrantur." The amusements which lasted 
longest were the Circensian Games; for they best harmonized 
with the taste and inclination of the warlike nations who had 
then established themselves in the Roman provinces. 

t Though distinguished by a Greek name, the Amphi- 
theatre was a description of building altogether Roman; 
every thing of the kind having been wholly unknown, no 
less to the Greeks than to the other nations of the ancient 
world. The terms, Amphitheatre and Circus^ are often con- 
founded; but the Circus, as we learn from Cicero, was not 
only used for the celebration of games, but was also employed 
by orators for making harangues to the people ; and it was 
more peculiarly devoted to religion, as the games exhibited in it, 
such as horse-races and foot-races, were commonly performed in 
honour of the gods. The Roman Circus at Treves we know to 
have been situated upon the great plain of the Kreutzberg, 
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The form of these was elliptical: the centre, 
destined for the exhibition of the shows, presented a 
wide open oval space, enclosed on all sides by the 
seats for the spectators, which, in continuous series, 
tier upon tier, rose, one above another, to the tops 
of the walls. On the outside were corresponding 
tiers of arches, ornamented, some with pillars placed 
against the wall, others with pilasters; those of the 
ground-floor serving as passages to the interior of 
the building. The first object that presented itself, 
on entering, was a corridor, which surrounded the 
Amphitheatre, and communicated by means of stair^ 
cases with the different rows of seats that fronted 
the arena. Above this lowest corridor was a second, 
and out of it passages along arcades to the seats 
nearest the ground. Higher still was a third ; and in 
many Amphitheatres, as, for example in the Colos- 
seum at Rome, a fourth; all of them in like manner 
contrived to communicate with the places for the 
spectators. The top of the building was sur- 
mounted by an open gallery continued the whole 
way round ; so that, as Sickler observes, the utmost 
possible accommodation was ensured to all ranks of 
people in taking their seats. The same author 
gives a comparative view of the Roman Colosseum 

though, unfortunately, no traces of it are any longer visible. I 
must take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to 
Sickler, from whose general Encyclopwdia of Arts and Sciences 
I have borrowed largely on the subject of Amphitheatres, a 
description of building of which he had the opportunity of per- 
sonally examining the most perfect remains in Italy. 

G 
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and the An^phitheatres at Verona and Pola, in 
reference to the number of arches and stories iii 
each, and their respective decorations. 

In Sickler's work will likewise be fDund a fiiU 
account of the arrangements of the interior, and 
especially of the arrangement of the centre, which, as 
being the spot where the games were displayed, was 
consequently first in importance* The soil here was 
commonly brought to a state of great hardness by 
stamping, like a barn-floor, and was covered with 
sand, whence it derived the name, arena*. In our 
Amphitheatre it was laid with slate, so that all 
stamping was out of the question ; but precautions 
were, nevertheless, necessary to keep it entirely 

^ Sometimes saw-dust was used instead of sand ; the object 
of both the one and the other being to prevent the gladiators 
from sliding, and to absorb the blood. Sickler calls the whole 
interior, area. In Roman writers we often find it designated 

by the term, cavea / and thus the lower part of an amphitheatre, 
or indeed of a theatre In general, was the ima cavea ; the place 
for the middle seats, the media cavea; and the gallery above, 
left for standing room for the common people, the summa cavea. 
Hence Seneca, in speaking of slang tvords^ calls them verba ad 
summam caveam spectantia; and the French have in their 
language something similar, but more equivocal : the gallery of 
a theatre is with them le Paradis ; and the expressions likely to 
be in use there, termes du Paradis. The view of our Amphi- 
theatre, as it existed in the middle ages, which I published 
some years ago in the History of Treves^ though originally 
indifferent and perhaps faulty, is still of value, as giving us a 
general idea of its condition in the thirteenth century. (The 
translator has much to regret that it has not been in his power 
to obtain a copy, or even a sight, of the history here mentioned*) 
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leveL The careful obsel*ver will find all roiind, 
undelr the steps of the arena, a shallow trench cut 
in the stone. This was evidently designed to carry 
off the water, which fell into an opening under tho 
southern entrance, and was conducted thence by a 
channel where it may still be seen to flow. A con- 
trivance of the same kind exists at Verona. Ther^ 
however, it is in the middle of the afena, and in the 
form of the mouth of a well, which, under the sur* 
face of the ground, is surrounded by a conduit that 
diverges in four directions to the part beneath the 
8eats> and there, uniting With others, collects the 
water from all round the building. One of the 
objects of these channels was, more probably, to 
guard against inconvenience from rain. The idea 
that they were designed to bring water for the dis-» 
play of a Naumachia is utterly untenable, at least 
at Treves, where the arena is far too circumscribed 
to admit of such exhibitions ; not to mention that, 
according to a tradition supported by inscriptions 
found about thirty years ago, there was actually a 
fabric for that purpose in the neighbourhood, be- 
tween the Amphitheatre and the Circus. The spot 
so designated is of the shape adapted to these repre- 
sentations, and still exhibits some fragments of walls. 
Such observations as are necessary with respect to 
the conduit, a branch of which appears to have led 
to the Amphitheatre, and thence to the Naumachia, 
will find a more suitable place in a subsequent part 
of this essay. 

a 2 
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In all amphitheatres, there were communications 
with the arena from without, to admit the gladia- 
tors, as also the wild, beasts, when released from their 
dens below the seats. With us seven doorways, con- 
structed in freestone, evidently designed for this 
purpose, are still remaining; and it is more than 
probable that others will yet be brought to light on 
clearing away the earth which has been left towards 
the northern entrance. 

The masonry round the arena, that served as a 
foundation to the seats, was composed of three dis- 
tinct portions, separated by intervening passages. 
The outer portion was connected with the comdors 
above mentioned, and these with the arches. The 
inner, was a niassy wall that supported the Podium, 
or balustrade, erected for the security of the specta- 
tors in the lowest seats. At Treves there are still 
remains of this wall seven feet high ; but, inasmuch 
as a wild beast might, by a desperate spring, over- 
leap even a barrier like that, to guard agaiiist such 
an occurrence, lattice-work was set in front of the 
Podium. The seats in this compartment were re- 
served for the individuals of the highest rank : one 
of them was peculiarly appropriated to the emperor, 
whose place appears to have been near the arched 
entrance, commonly called the Cas-KeUeo% a strange 
appellation, on the origin and signification of which 
much ingenuity and much learning have been 
wasted. 

As in theatres, so likewise in amphitheatres, the 
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different rows of seats in the several stories must 
have been separated from each other by passages, 
in order to afford facilities for ingress and egress- 
But no traces of such divisions are now to be seen 
in ours, nor, according to Sickler, are there more than 
indistinct remains of them in any that is standing. 
Of the seats themselves he tells us that, in the 
Colosseum, where they are yet in a state of tolerable 
preservation, they were two feet wide, and had small 
backs three feet in height, to which were attached 
ledges behind, to support the feet of those in the 
row above. A few seats only have been brought to 
light at Treves ; and these we owe to the excava* 
tions made by the order of the king, in the years 
1816 and 1817*. 

It was customary in amphitheatres, by way of 
protection against either rain or excessive heat, 
to hoist a cloth or linen covering, called velarium^ 
which, extending over the whole, overshadowed both 
the arena and. benches. This was supported by 
cords that radiated from a central ring, and were 
made to pass through a number of other rings at the 
ends of poles attached to the outer walls. It could 
thus, at pleasure, be elevated or depressed according 
to the convenience of those below. The holes that 

* How much has been effected by these excavations, will 
be immediately seen on a comparison between the figure given 
by Brower, i. p. 85. and those in this work. A century and a 

half ago, there were evidently no traces of masonry above-ground, 
except immediately at the southern entrance, and those small. 
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received the poles are still to be seen in the outer 
wall of the Colosseum*. 

Our Amphitheatre had two principal entrances, 
one to the north, the other to the south. The 
former of these was first opened by the excavations 
of 1816. The latter remained closed till within the 
last few years, up to which time the elliptical form 
of the whole had not become visible. The labours 
then undertaken, as stated above, were on the most 
extensive scale, and were also conducted at a great 
expense; it having been indispensable for the pur- 
pose to make considerable purchases of adjoining 
property. 

The greater axis of the ellipsis which lies nearly 
due north and south f, is 219^ feet long. The more 
harrow side is 155 feet in diameter; so that we 
have considerably more than a Magdeburg acre in 
the superficies of the arena: only it is to be 
remarked, that the small watercourse at the edge is 
included in this measurement. Of the northern 
passage the length is 193 feet, the breadth 18 feet 
3 inches. The size of the southern cannot be esti- 
mated with equal accuracy; as, though for 114i 
feet its sides are parallel, and preserve a uniform 

♦ Compare Lipsius, de Amphith, Maffei, de Amphith, 

Durand, ^Architect. Clerisseau, Antiq. de France. Steiglitz, 

ArchaoL d, Baukumst d, Gr, n. Rom, ii. Femow, Rom, Stu- 

dieriy ii. 

t See Thomas Sanderad MuUer's Five Gnomoiiic Tables^ 

for the geographical position of Treves^ made from astronomical 

observations. Treves, 1802. 
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width of 17 feet 3 inches, they then gradually widen, 
and continue so to do for 90 feet longer*. 

To the outside of the exterior walls of both 
these long double passages which formed the 
northern and southern approaches to the amphi* 
theatre, and which were formerly vaulted with large 
blocks of freestone, semicircular towers were at- 
tached. Considerable remains of such towers are yet 
standing, and most remarkable on the southern side ; 
but their object is unknown. It is possible they may 
have had no connexion with the building in its 
original state, but may have formed part of the 
fortifications erected by the Roman Treviri against 
the Vandals in the beginning of the fifth century. 

As far as we can judge, from the portions still 
existing, the facing of the walls in this building was 
composed of cubic blocks of stone, of secondary lime- 
stone, of a late formation, alternating with masses of 
brickwork of the same formf, an arrangement which 

* For these measurements I am indebted to tlie kindness of 
my friend Druckenmiiller, professor of mathematics at onr gym- 
nasium. The foUowing are giyen by Sickler, in reference to the 
amphitheatre at Rome. The whole building is nearly 2013 
feet in circumference; the height of the outer wall about 193 
feet; the circumference of the arena 916 feet: its diameter, 
where longest, 350 feet, where shortest, 220. According to the 
testimony of Roman authors, the seats of this Amphitheatre 
iirould hare afforded comfortable accommodation for 85,000 
q»ectators. 

t Of the two descriptions of masonry, called opus reticu' 
latum and isodomum^ YitruTius speaks at length in his second 
book. Instances of both occur in our Amphitheatre. It is 
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has an agreeable appearance, even in its present 
ruined condition. It is to be wished that here also, 
the Thermae, a curator should be stationed ; for I 
peed not say that the race of Vandals is far from 
extinct, and it cannot be seen without sorrow, that 
those of th^ present day have been unable to keep 
their hands from these ruins, and have lately dis^ 
placed some of the stones and bricks in the neatest 
portion of the reticulated masonry. 

Upon the date of our Amphitheatre it will hardly 
be possible to speak with any certainty, until we 
ghall be so fortunate as to discover an inscription to 
the point. The only light, and a faint one it is, 
that we possess at present, is derived from a votive 
eippus, dedicated to Jupiter and Juno for the 
health of the Emperor Trajan, found in this spot in 
the year 1780. The building must, consequently. 



remarked hy Vitruvius, and also by Pliny, (xxxvi. 5 J.) that the 
former is not durable : but, in opposition to this, both^ the 
German and the French translators of Vitruvius, Rode and De 
Bioul, observe in their notes, that they are acquainted with 
buildings in good preservation, the "whole of the walls of which 
are so coated. Among others, they instance what is called the 
Villa of Maecenas at Tivoli, the remains of the Temple of Her- 
cules at the same place, what is left of the Villa of Lucullus at 
Frascati, and great fragments of the walls of Domitian*s Villa 
at Castel Gandolfo. De Bioul adds, that he has met with 
instances of the opus reticulatum everywhere throughout Italy ; 
and especially in the ancient Calabria, and in a great many 
other places in the kingdom of Naples. He might have gone 
on to say, that remains of the same masonry are frequently, 
found out of Italy. 
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have been standing at the time when Trajan was 
upon tlie throne. The inscription is as follows : — 

I. O. M. 

ET JUNONI. REGINAE. 

PRO. SALUTE. IMPERA 

TORIS. TRAIANI. AUG. 

LICINIUS. 7 X LEG. VI. TRA. 

lANI. EX VOTO. POSUIT*. 

It is probable that the Licinius, here mentioned 
as centurion of the 10th cohort of the 6th Legion, 
was a native of Treves. The Legion, it will be 
observed, is not only called the 6th, but Trajan's 
6th. We read in Tacitus and Dio Cassius, that 
there were two sixth Legions in the Roman army, 
the Vidriw and the Ferrata ; and the name of a 
third, the Gallica, is also found upon inscriptions. 
But a Legio Sea;ta Trajani is what I have nowhere 
else met with ; and I can only suppose that one of 
those spoken of above, may have had this particular 
appellation in that emperor's reign. We also know 
that the first two were removed to this neighbour- 

* It IS worthy of remark that Gruter, in his Corpus Inscrip^ 
tionum^ (i. p. 7*) has introduced a Totive stone, found at Rome, 
and also in an Amphitheatre, the commencement of the Inscrip- 
tion upon which nearly resemhles this of ours, i. o. m. et Junoni 
Regime pro salute M» Aurelii Antonini, Fragments that hare 
formed part of these Legion-stones^ if I may he allowed the 
expression, have heen found in the course of the excavations in 
our time. One among them appears, as far as can he judged 
from the ahhreviations, to refer to a Legio Trajani iv. 
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hood, in the year 71, on account of the Batavian 
war, and still further that there was a Legio Prima 
Trajaniy which had its head quarters on the banks of 
the Rhine, at Coblentz. 

It will not be amiss in this place, to speak of 
some other inscriptions and sculptures that have, at 
various times, been discovered among these ruins. 

Several pillars dedicated to Mars were dug up 
in 1802 and 1803, one of them inscribed — 

MARTI. VICT. 

another, 

MARTI. 
ET. lULIO. OPTIMO. 

Unfortunately, the stones themselves have been 
lost; and my only consolation is that I have pre- 
served copies of the inscriptions. 

In the walls by the side of our city-gate, called 
the Neuthor^ there remained, until lately, some curious 
sculptures, now removed to the Museum at the Porta 
Martis. One of them, apparently the comer-stone 
of a bas-relief, seems to have had the story of 
Perseus and Andromeda on one side, and on the 
reverse an Amazon, with her battle axe {bipen7iis) 
and her shield*. On another may be traced a Triton 

* This may possibly hare been a porticm of the inontimeni 
of some braye female combatant, It is an established fact, that 
women occasionally appeared upon the arena in the times of 
the Roman empire, and not only fought against men, but also 
against vild beasts. There are coins in existence which bear 
testimbny to the truth of such an assertion, as do sereral pieces 
of sculpture^ and various passages^ in classic aiUhcmk 
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and a Chimsera. Both these blocks, we are assured, 
originally decorated the amphitheatre, and were 
brought thence in 1211, the year when the arch* 
bishop, John I., bestowed its then still considerable 
materials upon the monks of Hemmerod, for the re- 
paration of their monastery. The deed of gift made 
by the prelate on that occasion, runs in the following 
terms*. **In consideration that these walls can be 
accounted of little or no service to the state, inas- 
much as they have already been allowed to stand for 
many centuries without having been turned to any 
useful purpose, we therefore bestow the rubbish 
upon the aforesaid convent, to be applied in fur- 
therance of its praiseworthy and pious objects." 

* HouTH. Hist, Trev. i. p. 649. Brorver^ ii. p. 110. The 
latter author, after reciting the instrument in question, proceeds 
as follows, and so gives the clearest view of what was actually 
the state of these remains in his time :— " Verum hae ruinae, licet 
informes altumque pressse nihil adeb monstrent prseter agges- 
tos temere lapidum acerros, spirant nihilominus hodieque Tre* 
yirim yeterem, et relut scintillas emittunt priscae magnificentisB. 
Stant ad meridiem parietiase qua patet ingressus, sectis lapidibus 
silice, ordine aptissimo structss ; quas singulse turres, pinnis aavo 
jam destructis, amplectimtur utrinque. Inde patescit circum^ 
jectus in orbem collis, cui ad ortum mons acclivi fastigio admis-* 
cetur, ceu caveam summam ipsa natura prsebeat : adversa yero 
parte, rudera hemicycli specie multa celat ; inter quas specus 
subterraneus ad fomicis modum, duplici prominentium lapidum 
serie, atque arcuato opere, quod sensim decliyi in arctum testu- 
dine, patet in eam magnitudinem, ut, ni exitu obsepto opus 
intermitteret, ducturus yideatur meatus in arenam, quae coUibus 
ac monte theatri in morem undique cingitur. Atque ex his 
quidem obscuris licet yetustatis iiidiciis, plane nos amphithea- 
trum olim ivias^. G^nstituimufi." 
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Stones, in the eyes of the worthy archbisliop, 
were only stones; and thus, by this memorable 
donation, he yet further ruined the ruins. Even in 
desolation, however, there are degrees ; and we must 
not forget to be thankful to the monks of Hemmerod 
that they have left us any portion standing. 

In the year 1818 there was found in the podium 
of our amphitheatre, an inscription which has been the 
subject of much discussion, and which, as referring 
to the place itself, is of considerable interest to our 
local history. Unfortunately, some of the letters are 
effaced, and the whole is considerably mutilated; 
but, such as it is, I caused a facsimile to be printed 
in the Treves Chronicle for April, 1819, and it was 
not long before several distinguished literary men 
most kindly came forward to contribute their assist- 
ance towards the complete deciphering of it*. 

* As for example, Eichstadt at Jena, Heinrich at Bonn, 
Lehne at Mayeuce, and Boitiger at Dresden, but the last only 
m MS. The inscription, as far as it can be deciphered, is 
given as follows, by Quednow, ii., p. 38 :— 

I. N. H. D. 
GENIO ARE 
RIORVM CON 
SI8TENTIVM 
COL. AVG. TRE 
AXSILLIVS AV 
ITVS SIVE. SA 
CRVNA. 

D. D. 

The principal difficulty lies in the words, Gemo Are^jna^rwrum 
Consistentium Col, Aug, Trev; and in considering these, I will 
confine myself to the explanations offered by Professor Heinrich, 
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In concluding these remarks, I will add a few 
words on the subject of the conduit already men-* 
tioned, one branch of which appears to have led to 
the amphitheatre, and the other, the more consider* 
able, to the Thermae. 

The science of Hydraulics was a portion of 
Natural Philosophy which was well understood 
among the Romans, and held a prominent place in 
their architecture. We know that there have 
existed in the east, from times immemorial, many 
immense remains of aqueducts ; but in this respect 



and by Lehne. The former translates them, " To the genius of 
the Qombatants who bravely maintained thejight upon the arena 
of ancient Treves:*^ the other, " To the protecting deity of the 
guild of sand-diggers subsisting in the Augustan Colony of the 
Treviri." Arenarii^ according to Lehne, were men connected 
with the pits, which furnished sand and gravel and rubble imt 
building; and they were formed into a guild in larger towns. In 
the second of these versions, the term, arenarii^ is taken in its 
literal, as in the first in its figurative sense ; Heinrich con- 
tending that, inasmuch as the place for the combats was called 
Arena^ those who fought upon it would naturally be arenarii. 
These learned men likewise differ in the meaning they attach to 
the word Consistentium^ which Heinrich refers to the firm footing 
of the gladiators, and Lehne to the guild subsisting at Treves; and 
in support of his opinion he quotes several inscriptions evidently 
in his favour, " magno se judice quisque tuetur." Bottiger, if 
my memory does not deceive me, looks upon the inscription as a 
memorial of the Christian martyrs who have bled upon the arena 
at Treves; but this, with all due submission to so learned an 
antiquary, seems quite at variance with the letters at the head 
of it, which most probably signified, In honorem Domus Divincp, 
(i. e, the imperial house,) and should be read i. n. d. d., not 

I. N. H. D. 
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thd RoiilanS, especially after the reign of Augustus, 
left all the other nations of the worid far behind 
thein. Ancient authors concur in their testimony*^ 
that their aque^works^ their cloacae and their high 
roads, were ever accounted the most stupendous 
imonuments of their genius and enterprise. 

The aqueduct of which we are now speaking 
took its commencement above the village of Wal* 
dracli on the Rouwer, and, wherever it was carried 
underground, is still, for the most part, in good pre- 
servation. On the other hand, in the valley, where 
it was necessary that the water should be conveyed 
over a series of arches, the existence of such a 
structure might almost be doubted ; for scarcely any 
vestiges are to be seen, except, indeed, a few frag- 
ments of the pillars, close by the Gninhause, be- 
tween the villages of Casel and Rouwer. Here 
too, very lately, were discovered the remains of a 
Roman building, supposed to have been either a re- 
servoir or the house of an inspector of the works. A 
circumstance still further tending to prove that there 
really was such an aqueduct is the occurrence of 
large blocks of stone between Casel and WaJdrach. 
The direction too, which it pursued, is to be traced 
in several places with tolerable certainty behind 
the village of Rouwer, and between Kiirenz and 

* Dlonys. Halic. L. 2. Frontinus, de Aqueduct, 119. tlin. 
Hht. Nat, xxri. 24. Vitrurlus likewise treats of these 
water-works, viii. 7- According to him, their conduits were of 
three different kinds ; either brick channels, or leaden or earthen 
pipes. 
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the amphitheatre, although the conduit itself hets 
been there entirely obliterated. 

Wherever it has been opened, this aqueduct pre- 
sents the same features: the channel is between 
three and four feet wide, and from the ground to the 
keystone of the arch five feet ten inches high*. The 
side walls are of freestone, connected by extremely 
strong, I might almost say indestructible mortar ; its 
exterior is so smooth as to look as if it had been pur- 
posely rubbed down, and so hard as to have acquired 
a polish. The semicircular arch is a foot thicks 
formed of wedges of limestone of unequal breadth, 
embedded in the same cement as the masonry on the 
sides. 

It were difficult to say how long we may venture 
to flatter ourselves that these remains, situated as 
they are for the greater part in corn-fields, will be 
spared by the proprietors. So much has already been 
carried away and applied to other purposes, that 
it is doubly incumbent upon all who value the traces 
of past ages to endeavour, at least by the pen and 

* According to Brower, in the Antiquitatum Trevirtcarum 
Proparasceve, the" arch of this aqueduct was so high and so wide, 
that two men could stand upright in it, and walk ahreast. The 
inner surface was as smooth as marble. The branch which led 
to the Thermse was discovered in the seventeenth century, 
during the reign of the elector, Philip Christopher, who caused 
it to be opened, in order that he might have ocular proof of its 
existence. The exact direction of its course, however, is now 
again lost; but, a short time ago, there were found under ground 
several pipes, which indicated a connexion with the Thermee. 
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the pencil, to preserve for tlioae who may succeed 
us what our fore&there have been pleased* to leave. 

This is a duty which one generatbn owes to 
anotheri and it is in cases like these that we more 
clearly appreciate the truth of the obserra^oD, that no 
period of time cab consider itself as insulated and 
independent of what may have preceded or may 
follow. Time that is gone by is not dead; "the 
spirit walks of every age deceased:" all present exist- 
ence is gradually incorporating itself with the past, 
and melting into futurity; nor ia it to be denied 
that the life of man is then truly doubled, when he 
lives not only in the day that is, hut in that which 
has been. To use the words of a talented author, 
every century that passes is the parent of a suc- 
ceeding one. 





BKStAINS OP THE ANCIENT BRIDGE 
OVER THE MOSELLE. 

Among our yarious historical monuments, we are 
unquestionably justified in assigning the earliest date 
to the bridge over the Moselle. 

No sooner had Octavlan, Tictorious over his com- 
petitors, assumed the prouder name of Augustus, and 
seated himself upon the imperial throne, than be 
confided the chief command in Gaul to Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa. This appointment he repeated 
on many subsequent occasions ; and the ctioice was 
most judicious; for Agrippa was aman no less distin- 
guished in the cabinet than in the field ; and Gaul 
was a country eminently requiring the presence of 
an able governor. 

Agrippa is still further known to us, as having 
been ai>pointed by CiEsar to the ofiice of perpetual 
curator of the aqueducts and roads throughout the 
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empire*; and as having, in the discharge of this 
office, conferred upon our ancestors infinite oWiga- 
tions, by the many aqueducts, bridgoe, and high- 
ways, undertgjk^^ bf 1m ^Wti^WS- Qf %}m im- 
portance of hU foni^on in the adeasf of a Bwian, 
we may judge^ from wl^ot we rea4 hi €^ral>o, who 
adduce as a peculiar ioi^tance of Itha prudent 
policy of Augustus, that near both the Danube 
and jtiw Ehine he ordered the formation of extensive 
roadhsu W» active vigilance in this respect, and the 
gratttudB of hfe counlr y m en for it, are still farther 
made known to us by inscriptions and by numerous 
coins. 

The reign of this emperor is an SBra from which 
we may date the commencement of a uew epodii 
for such undertakings, an epoch that leaves for 
behind it whatever the Roman world had previously 
seen. To use the words of the learned Muchar:]:, 
*^ it is an indisputable fact that, among all the works 
of the Romans, there are none to be compared to 
their public roads ;" and Muchar, as I have already 
remarked, is supported in this opinion by the highest 
authority. They were executed with astonishing 

* Curator perpetuus aquarum et viarum. The superintend- 
ence of Bridges was included in his office, they being regarded 
bj the Romans as an integral part of the roads. In a treatise 
which I published in 1826, entitled Historisch-antiquarische 
Forsckung iiher das Alter der Mosel-hrucke zu Trier^ 1 have 
entered into the subject at some length. 

t Geogr, Lib. iv. 

X Rom. Nov, i. p. 224. 
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labour a^d incredible expense; and they extended to 
the frontiers of the empire on every side. Thei^ dis^ 
tinguishing characteristics were great breadth, unde- 
viating striaightness, and extreme solidity; the latter 
secured by a substratum of one, two, or even threjB 
layers of squared blocks of stone, commonly free- 
stone, embedded in gjrpsum, or in mortar. Even 
rifers and hills opposed no obstacle to their course: 
it^ one they bridged, and the other they perforated. 
In the execution of these gigantic undertakings, the 
Romans employed at once their soldiery and the 
jbihabitants of the provinces ; but it was upon their 
slaves, and the criminals sentenced to such laborious 
duties, that the hardest part of the work devolved*. 
Agrippa was the first Roman who ventured 
to follow the example of Julius Caesar, in leading 
an army over the Rhine. What prompted hinji 
to the measure is uncertain; but it is known to 
have occurred before the reign of Augustus. Pro^ 
bably he had been invited by the Ubians, who, 
no longer able to withstand the Suevi, called him 
to their aid, and were transported by him to the 
opposite «hore, where they laid the foundation 
of the city of Cologne. It was natural, therefore, 
that, on his second appointment to the command of 
the province, he should feel an especial regard for 
those who had originally put themselves under his 
protection; and as the most effectual mode of show- 

* These men were called, " ad opus damnati^ ad munitiones 
viarum condemnati." See Suet. i?i Caliguldy 27/ in Nerone^ 31. 

h2 
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ing it, should exert himself to bring them into more 
imniediate contact with the interior of the country, 
and particularly with Treves, then commonly the 
chief station of the legions employed against the 
Germans. Such, as we learn from a remarkable 
inscription discovered long since at Marmagen*, 
was the principal object with which the great high- 
way from Treves to Cologne was planned. With 
Agrippa, too, most probably originated the famous 
aqueduct between these two cities, said by the 
romancing authors of the middle ages, to have been 
constructed for the transport of wine ; as if the in- 
tervention of man could be required for such a 
purpose in a country intersected by the Rhine and 
the Moselle. The road and the aqueduct were 
evidently in the closest connexion in their course 
through the Eifel. The latter had two principal 
channels, which, if they did • not exactly follow the 
same track as the former, never deviated to any 
great distance from it f. 

* This inscription has been repeatedly printed; as by 
Schannat, Hontheim, Hiibsch, Hetzrodt, Minola, and in my own 
treatise just mentioned. 

t Both Brower and Masenius say, that they suspected the 
existence of at least two channels, where others hare looked only 
for one. Those shrewd observers appear to regard the Urft 
{Or/a) as the common source of both, partly towards Cologne, 
and partly in the valley of Treves. Further particulars upon this 
subject will be found in the works of Minola and Hetzrodt, and 
in BSrsch's notes on the translation of Schannai^s Eiflia Illus- 
trala. 
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In like manner, as it was the object of this 
military highway, to maintain, by its various ramifi- 
cations, the intercourse between Treves and Cologne, 
and generally among the districts of the lower 
Rhine, so we may fairly conclude that it was one of 
the motives for constructing the aqueduct, to secure 
a constant supply of water to the different stations 
along it. 

These stations, known among the Romans by 
the names of Mansiones and Mutationes^ were re- 
gular appendages to their main roads. The former, 
which were in early times called Castra, were enclo- 
sures, more particularly appropriated to the purpose 
of barracks for the troops, but occasionally con^ 
taining buildings of considerable elegance, fitted for 
the reception of travellers of rank, or even of thjq 
Emperor himself, as often as he should have occasion 
to visit that part of his dominions. To one of such, 
the beautifhl mosaic pavement, lately discovered at 
Bittburg, most probably belonged *. In the Mansiones 

* The ancients called the small pieces of different-colonc^t^ 
stone employed in their mosaic pavements TesseUoe; and the* 
whole pavement, opus tessellatum. This, however, must not he 
confounded with another kind of mosaic work, in which each 
figure, whether an urn, a star, or even a nosegay, was formed of^a : 
single stone. Such thej termed opus sectile. Pavements of these 
descriptions were ohjects of great luxury among the Romatls; 
and Suetonius, to give an idea of the expensive hahits of Julius 
Cassar, says that he carried them ahout with him in his cam* 
paigns ; ^^ in expeditionibus tessellata et sectilia pavimenia ciV" ^ 
cumtulisse," 
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were likewise the magazines for the army (horrea), 
and the military chests, occasionally the receptacles 
of large sums of money. The Mutationesy which 
alternated with the MansioneSy were applied to a very 
different purpose. They furnished the traveller with 
supplies of horses, whether for riding or draught: in 
short, they were precisely the same as our post- 
houses, except that they were unaccompanied with 
inns where the weary wayfarer might find refresh- 
ment or lodging. In the course of a day's journey he 
would be sure to meet With not fewer than fivej and 
commonly eight, of such Mutationes. The principal 
among them (called also Civitates) were obliged to 
maintain forty horses and as many attendants; while 
at least half that number was required to be in con- 
stant readiness in the smallest. The service of the 
state* was the peculiar object of these establish- 
ments, the highest situations in which were filled by 
the same description of officers as in after-years 
passed by the name of Imperial Agents, a set of 
men who had great power in their hands. 

In the Roman Itineraries we find six Mansiones 
set down upon . the road between Treves and 
Gologne — the first at Beda Vicus (Bittburg), the 
last at Tolbiacumy the present Zulpichf . 

The effect of arrangements of this description 

* To guard against abuses, every traveller Was obliged to 
furnish himself with an imperial passport. 

"I" The length of each main road was accurately measured 
agreeably to the Roman scale ; and the distances On it were 
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could not but be important in our province, espe- 
cially as connected with what was always a main 
object to the Romans, the security of the Rhenish 
boundary of the Empire. They ensured a regular 
and safe and quick communication between all the 
fortresses and military posts, and the different towns 
and stations of every kind and denomination. Nor 
among these alone; but like the veins and arteries 
of the human body, they maintained the circulation 

computed by milestones {Columnce milUarioe\ which ar- 
ranged along it, and extended to the borders of the empire. 
Hence, we occasionally find lapis used by metonymy to express 
a mile. The same scale was likewise employed in determining 
the distance of one place from another. The foot used by the 
Romans was the geometrical foot, the standard of which was 
determined and established in the reign of Vespasian, and 
remained without alteration to the time of Septimius Sererus. 
From that period to Theodosius the Great, their land-surveyors 
seem to have worked by a somewhat shorter measure; so that 
occasionally twenty-seven and a-half Roman miles are no more 
than five German. Commonly, the distances of the Mansiones 
from each other on the high road are estimated by so many millia- 
ria pctssuunij or thousand paces, in connexion with which the 
Romans had a measure which they called a double step; the 
single being of three feet, the double of five. A common 
Roman mile or Milliare contained one thousand double 
paces, and, consequently, five thousand geometrical feet. In 
countries that were very mountainous the length of the pace 
was still less. According to these premises, the German mile 
is just five of the old Roman miles. In our earlier maps, and 
particularly those of Gaul, the measurement is by Leucup^ each 
of fifteen hundred paces, or seven thousand five hundred 
Roman feet.-— See Bergieb, Histoire des grands chemins de 
r Empire Romairij i. p. 360; and Hetzbodt, Nachrichten Uber 
die alien Trierer^ p. 107- 
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requisite for the nutriment and support of the 
whole; all centreing in and receiving their impulse 
from the great heart of the Colossus of the state, 
imperial Rome. 

Te return to my more immediate subject : — con- 
sidering that the inscription already quoted states, 
the great highway to have originated with Agrippa, 
and also considering that the close connexion between 
the road and the aqueduct affords a fair presumption 
that both owed their existence to one individual, 
I cannot allow great weight to what has been urged 
in opposition, by those who argue that it was in the 
highest degree improbable that undertakings begun 
in the second prefecture of Agrippa should have 
waited till the reign of Claudius for their comple- 
tion. On the contrary, I beg to observe, that, even 
admitting such to be the fact, the assertion involves 
no contradiction. Great works are not the works of 
a moment: they are sooner imagined than planned, 
sooner planned than commenced, sooner commenced 
than accomplished. With respect to such a one as 
this, nothing can be more likely than that it should 
have been sixty or seventy years in hand: we even 
know that the emperors, Adrian and Antoninus 
Pius, were concerned in bringing it to perfection; if 
not in the original plan, at least in improvements. 

The inscription referred to bears date in the 
year of Rome 726, the 28th before the Christian 
era. This was the self-same year, in which Au- 
gustus, desirous to exercise a more active super- 
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intendence over Gaul, especially for military purposes, 
divided it into four great provinces, besides the two 
German provinces on the borders of the Rhine. 

As a result of these preliminary observations, I 
trust I may be allowed to infer, what I endeavoured 
to establish in my former treatise, that the building 
of our bridge and the construction of the highway 
over the Eifel were works of the same period. 
Indeed, I do not see how the former can be re- 
garded otherwise than as a component part of the 
latter, and as the point from which it started. I feel, 
too, that Agrippa, who eminently deserved the desig- 
nation of an able bridge-builder, an epithet we know 
to have been applied as a title of honour to Trajan 
in a contemporary inscription, may with safety be 
set down as its author; nor would it possibly be 
hazarding too much, if we ventured to advance 
somewhat further, and to assert that the bridge 
spoken of by Tacitus at Treves is most probably the 
very one on which we are still allowed to gaze wi<ii 
admiration. 

The historian just mentioned relates how, i^ 
the insurrection of the Batavians*, in the time of 
Vitellius, the citizens of Treves took an active part 

* Hist iv. 77« The account of the] Batavian war, given by 
this great historian, is in the highest degree interesting for the 
Roman history of our countiy. Tacitus might well be 
acquainted with us. His father certainly was, if he was not 
himself, Imperial Procurator of the Belgic Provinces, and both 
of them dwelt here some time. Hence also arose his intimate 
acquaintance with our neighbours, the Germans. 
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against the Romans, and how the fortune of war was 
unfavourable in the outset to his countrymen, and 
continued so till Cerealis was appointed to the com- 
mand of their forces. By this General, Valentinus, 
Prince of the Treviri, was defeated near Rigadulam, 
the modern Riol, on the Moselle ; and Cerealis, the 
following day, entered victorious into Treves. Taci- 
tus goes on to relate that the confederates, on this, 
collected their forces from all quarters, and sur- 
rounded the city. They had hoped to draw over the 
Roman general to their interest ; and, baffled in 
their expectation, they determined to give him 
battle, with a view of rescuing their native town* 
*^ One division poured down from the hills, while the 
rest advanced with rapidity over the plain that lay 
between the high road and the Moselle. The blow 
was struck with such sudden vigour, that Cerealis, 
Who passed the night out of the camp, received in 
bed the news of the attack and the defeat. The 
Gtermans had forced the intrenchments ; the cavalry 
was routed ; and the bridge over the Moselle^ which 
fmde H communication between the Trevirians and the 
AgripptnianSf'WB.s in possession of the enemy*. Un- 
^ismayexl in the moment of danger, he rushed for- 
ward, without waiting for his armour, to retrieve his 
loss. ♦ * * His example roused a spirit of emu- 
lation; numbers came to his assistance; his happy 
temerity recovered possession of the bridge, and that 
important pass was secured by a chosen band.'' 

* Medius Mosellse pons, qui ult^riora adnectit, &c. 
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Notwithstanding these efforts, however, the fate of 
the battle continued still doubtfiil. " Tutor arid 
Classicus, both of Treves, and Civilis, the Batavian, 
each at the head of his respective division, performed 
wonders. They invited the Gauls to liberty, the 
Batavians to glory, and the Germans to the plunder 
of the camp. All things conspired in their favour 
till the one-and-twentieth legion*j finding an open 
space, drew up in regular order, and, after sustaining 
for some time the shock of superior numbers, turned 
the fortune of the day. * * * The enemy's camp 
was taken, and razed to the ground," on which Civilis, 
with the rest of the generals, withdrew to the great 
high road, and through the Eifel to Tolbiacum in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne f . 

After having thus given my opinion respect- 
ing the founder, and the consequent date of our 
bridge, it is right I should add that these are points 
on which antiquaries have been far from unanimous. 
There are even some of modem times who would 
persuade us it is anterior to the period of the power 
of the Romans. Hetzrodt pronounces it to be un- 
questionably a work of the Gauls; and lie is followed 
in this view of the matter by Theodore Von Hai^pt. 
The latter, however, seems mainly to rely upo» the 
very untenable position, that Caesar speaks bf' a 
bridge which was in existence before his timet. I 

* Distinguished by the appeUatioxi of Legio rapax. 

f Hist. ir. 77,.7Sy 79. 

X Panorama von Trier ^ 1822, p. 131. But Ccesdr tiOT^here 
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inysdf, too — ^for it were uncandid to deny the fact-^ 
liaye been disposed to contend for its ante-Roman 
origin. My respect for the learning and judgment 
of Hontheim had very much led me to think so ; 
but the recent discovery of a passage in Brower, 
which had been previously overlooked, has turned my 
thoughts in altogether a different direction, and has 
abstracted them from those legendary periods, in 
which the small proportion of truth relating to our 
history is so mixed with fable that it can by no 
means be depended upon. For the detection of the 
passage in question, I was indebted to a singularly 
fortunate accident, which threw into my hands the 
original manuscript of his Annals. Tt runs as fol- 
lows : — " This work," (the bridge,) " is to be referred 
to the most flourishing period of the Roman em- 
pire* ;" and Brewer goes on to say that the tops of 
the piers were ornamented with statues. Nothing 
like statues, however, are to be seen in the plate in 
his work; nor is there a syllable of this passage in 
the printed copies, which are, indeed, sadly mutilated 
by the castrations they underwent from the censors 
of the press. The opinion of Brower is adopted 

mentions a bridge over the Moselle ; and It is Florus onlj who 
speaks of CaBsar's bridge of boats across that rirer. Compare 
my treatise above mentioned, p. 13. 

* "Ad Romani foreniis imperii relegandum opus." It 
seems inconceivable what could have caused the suppresision of 
historical matter so entirely unobjectionable. Some light is 
thrown upon this subject in p. 1 5 of my treatise, and in the article, 
Prqfv^^ yrhich I communicated to the Leipzig Encyclopaedia. 
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without hesitation by his contemporary, Ortelius* ; 
they both of them believed it Roman ; and both 
saw it in a state of such preservation, that they had 
comparatively safe ground for their opinion. The 
sixteenth and the seventeenth century were periods 
to which we are much indebted for able inquirers 
into the history of our country. 

What now remains of the original bridge is con- 
fined solely to the foundations and lower portions of 
the piers. As the Romans are in the habit of saying 
with regard to the Colosseum, '* quod non fecere bar- 
bari, fecere Barberini," so with us the polished era of 
Louis XIV. reduced to a ruin what the comparative 
savages of the dark ages had spared. This noble relic 
of antiquity was doomed to be blown up by the 
French army in the campaign of 1689 ; but, happily^ 
the strength of its masses was such as resisted total 
destruction f . 

The huge blocks of basalt used in the con- 
straction of this bridge were, as in our own Porta 
Martis and the Cyclopean walls of Italy, piled upon 
each other without the intervention of mortar or 
cement. Their size is from six to nine feet in length, 
three feet in width, and the same in height. I speak 
only of the several portions, just mentioned as origi- 
nal t ; for there is nothing of the kind in the arches, 

* Itinerar. p. 66. 

t I have spoken more at length on this subject in my 
Gesckichte von Trier ^ p. 236. 

X See Steininger s remarks upon the materials used in our 
Homan antiquities. (Trmm, No. 6.) 
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which were restored by the Electpr, f rancia hQwi^t 
between the years 1717 and 17^, and ^re altoge- 
ther of sand-stone. According to PfiJlI^4io and Ber- 
gier, the old Roman bridge at Afi^^VWM bor^ n 
strong resemblance to ours. 

In the time of the Romans, the position of this 
bridge, as I have endeavoured to ;fi;how ui a former 
treatise'^, was near the imddjl<(9 of tUe city, which 
then extended in a scm^h-w^teriy direction almx)3t 
as far as St. Mathi^s. 

That wherever we tjr^ad we have beneath our 
.feet the ruins of ancient grandeuTf was tlie obsi^nra- 
Jiion of the highly-gifted Conrad Celtes, vhen b^, iji 
1498, visited our Augusta Trevirorum. Celtea, a 
name now very much forgotten, was one of the 
most distinguisjied meu in the literary history of the 
.fifteenth century ; and the following lines, extracted 
from his JElegt/ on Treves are at once too appropriate 
^nd too beautiful for note not to be willing here to 
present them to my readers. 

O quanta v^stris moenibus inclytis 
Obliterata est gloria principum, 
Viyi Trevirenses, Mosellse 
Qui gelidum bibitis liquorem. 
Romani videbar cemere corrutam 
Prorsus ruina, dum feror impiger, 
Per pprticus, portas et aulas ; 
Perque Palatia prisca Regum. 
Passim per agros quae modb concidunt, 
Feruntque celsis culminibus suis 
Tholisque summis atriorum 
Arboreos frutices et herbas. 

* Neue Beitrage zur antiken Epigraphicky .1&^, 
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Idola Divum vidimas incljta, 
Inscri^ta sacris sub titulis suis, 
In plat^is, heu ! nullo lionore, 
Marmoreis recubare saxis. 
Sepulchre Gisecis yidi epitaphiis 
Inscripta, busta et stare sub bortulis; 
Et manibus sacrata Ainctis, 

Urna suprema reperta in agro est. 
Arara quid non tempora deVorant ? 
Tulere metas Hetculis aenead : 
Nos nostraque inyolrunt ruiniSy 
Perpet'uo rapiente ccelo *. 

Such, centuries ago, were the lam^itations of the 
poet over the ancient Treviris, and it is needless to say 
that many of our edifices then standing have, since 



* For die opportunity of inserting these lines, of which 
Professor Wyttenbach has given only a Oerman translation, I 
am indebted to my ^kind friend, Mr. J. W. Burgon, who pro- 
cured them for me from Leyden, after my researches in the 
great public libraries of our own country had failed. Mr. Burgon, 
at the same time, yery oblingly favoured me with the following 
version from his own pen :— 

How much of power — ^how much of pride 
And beauty, which should longer brave 

The might of time's resistless tide, 

lies wredk'd around you, men of Treves, 

Who live beside the blue Moselle, 

And quaff the stream ye love so well* 

When gazing on your fallen state, 
Methought I gazed on mighty Itome : 

The tottering walL— the mined gate-— 
The wxedciiof mmjj^xe^ i.om»'^ 

An that at Bome I sighed to see 

I saw again, old Treves, in thee. 

I spied amid thy yellow com 
A thousand signs of siue 4ecay ; 
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liis time, become a ruin ; many have utterly disap- 
peared. Men of future ages will, in like manner, 
walk over the ruins of the present, and will, in like 
manner, inquire into the probable situations of those 
buildings of which we are now mth justice pi-oud. 



The shrub bad sprung, where, bleak and worn 

Still proudly rose thy turrets gray ; 
And flowera of aweeteBt breatti and hue 
Along thy broken arches grew. 
The statues of thy gods lay there 

Profan'd, and prostrate at my feet ; 
While here un altar, there a prayer, 

Or votive sculpture, Btrew'd tiie street. 
Spreading its shining fragments o'er 
The soil it sanctified before. 
And there were tombs, unknown to £uue, 

Their classic epitaphs defaced ; 
And gravestones, breathing still tbe name 

Which Love's own faithful hand had traced ; 
Now lying in some desert spot, 
Half hid, uucarcd for, and forgot. 
What may withstand the stream of Time ? — ■ 

It laid those giant columns low. 
Which Hercules ouce tear'd sublime, 

Tliat earth and sea their bounds might know; 
And shall we alter Time's decrees 
For relics fair and frail as these ? 
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THE MONUMENT AT IGEL. 



The Pyramid or Monument, which, in the untrans- 
latable language of Gothe, has been denominated the 
" architectonisch-piastisch-verzierte oMisk," at Igel, is a 
very remarkable specimen of ancient art. The cor- 
roding efiFect of time has, for centuries, operated 
upon its surface : its sacred character as a Mauso- 
leum has not sufficed to protect it from the ruder 
band of the spoiler : by the one, its sculptures have 
lost their sharpness, and have, in some instances, been 
effaced ; by the other, portions of tliem have been 
entirely carried away; and still it stands, beautiful 
in spite of its mutilations, and unique of its kind*. 

* Among those who are chargeable n-ith these mutilationa, 
no one perha|>a is more justly so than the celebrated Peter 
EmeBt, Count Mansfeld, who held the o£Bce of goremor of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, from the year 1545 to his death ia 
1604, under Charles V. and Philip II. It has erer been im- 
puted to hia OTerireening passion for the " les ontiquffl laudis et 
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The situation of this interesting relic is about two 
hours' journey from Treves, in the modem village of 
Igel, through whicb the Romans had made a road 
from "Augusta TreviioruBa'* to " Durocorturum," 
the present Rheinis, and so onward into the interior 
of Gaul. Close by the side of this road is to be 
seen the Monument in question, in an orchard, on a 
gentle declivity, whl^b,. rising from the left bank 
of the Moselle, is crowned by the modest village- 
church, and commands a lovely prospect not only of 
the course of the rive^ at ite base, but of its kindred 
stream, the Soar, and of their confluence near the 
village of Conz*. 

From early times this beautiful Pyramid has 
prompted various inquiries^ and given rise to a great 
diversity of opinions touching the purposes for 
which, and the period when, it was erected. Indeed 

artis," that lie entertained a project of transporting the sculp- 
tures of the Igel Monument, if not the Pyramid itself, in its 
entire state, into his gardens at Luxemburg, as he had already 
done with another nearly similar pyramid firom Arlon (OrioUui'- 
num). What is certain is, that he caused some of the baek 
reliefs, and among others a stone with the figure of a nymph, to 
be broken off it. But see the inutility, to say nothing of the 
mischieyousness^ of such collections ! The whole were dispersed 
after the death of the Count ; and, had not the learned Wil- 
theims preserved for us, in their writings, some descriptions and 
figures of the treasures he had assembled, the yery knowledge 
of their existence might have been lost to posterity. Such a 
taste is surely no better than Vandalism. Every place has a 
right to retain its own ; and every object of interest has a ten- 
fold value in its proper place. 

* The Emperors had one of their summeivpesidences in this 
charming conntry. 
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80 many explanations, more- or less pertinent, have 
already been presented to the public, and so mapy 
or discordant hypotheses offered on this subject, 
that it seemd equally presumptuous and useless 
to endeavour to add to their number. And yet, 
inasmuch as hitherto no attempt, ancient or modern, 
can be regarded as having been altogether suc- 
cessful in solving the difficulty, I trust I may be 
allowed to contribute my mite towards that object 
The half-obliterated inscription, and the half-effaced 
figures, tend n6 less to invite than to baffle inquiry : 
to contemplate such objects without attempting to 
decipher them^ seems " more than flesh and blood 
can bear ;" and, however justly I may be regarded 
as a Davtis rather than an OEdipuSy I will venture to 
say, in the spirit a» well as the words of Horace^ 
** Quid vetat et nosmetf"' 

By some authors this Monument is considered 
as a memorial in honour of. the marriage of Con- 
stantius with Helena. Others would have us to infer, 
whimsically enough, from the name Igel, that it 
must have something in common with the Emperor 
Caligula, and was probably erected to record his birth. 
The greater number of antiquaries, taking into ac- 
count the inscription and figures, look upon it as 
having appertained to the family of the Secundini^ 
either as a Sepulchral Monument, or as a tribute of 
gratitude to some leading man of that name*. 

* The following list of authors who have written upon the 
subject of this monument, and among whom there are some 

12 
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A strong argument in favour of the last of these 
bpinions is, that the inscription obviously speaks of 
tl]|iis family, who, in point of wealth and station^ 
seem to have been of considerable importance. 
Their connexions also were numerous and extensive. 
Among the inscriptions collected by Count Mans- 
feld in his gardens at Luxembourg, we know there 
were many that referred to them. We find them 
likewise commemorated on some votive cippi that 
have been discovered near the Lower Rhine; and 
Welser has even preserved a record of them, in a 
very remarkable inscription brought from the ancient 
Vindelicia, a tract of country bordering upon the 
Danube. Nearer to ourselves, a similar one was 
found at Arlon, which specifies a consulate that 
fixes its date, A. D. 1 52 ; and, to pursue the subject 
still further, we read in Muratori of a Tib. CI. 
Secundinus, who was tribune of the Legio Secunda 

that have also giYen figures of it, will tend to show the general 
interest it has excited. First in order is Frederick Swartz, in 
an unpuhlished manuscript of the 14th century. He is giving 
the history of different holy relics, and he suddenly diverges to 
the Igel Monument, ^' hecause he would be sorry to lose the 
opportunity of speaking of St. Helena !" To him succeed 
Ortelius, Apianus, Pyrckheimer, Braun, Herold, Campius, 
Brower, Freher, Mercator, the two Wiltheims, Bertel, Bertholet, 
Grater, Muratori, Lorent, Hontheim, Neller, Pocock, Conrad, 
Pars, Peyre, Hetzrodt, Storck, Quednow, Haupt, Gothe, Ray- 
mond, Miiller, Neurohr, Boos, and Osterwald. I too have 
ventured to bring forward my opinions upon the inscription and 
the sculpture, in my history of our city, published in the Treves 
Chronicle for 1821, and in the text written to accompany the 
large plates of Bamboux. 
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Trajana, and was, at the same time, procurator of 
Gallia Lugdunensis. Some centuries later, also, the 
family is known to have been in existence and of 
note. Their name occurs in the Consular Fasti of 
the year 511 of the Christian era; and, at the same 
time, there was a Secundinus, a poet in Gaul, who 
was a friend of Sidonius ApoUinaris. It is likewise 
clear that they were connected with commerce, one 
of them having had the management of a porcelain-? 
manufactory of the kind called terra sigiUata. Ij^ 
, short, they appear to have been at Treves, what the 
Balbi were in Roman Spain, the Paulini at Bor7 
deaux, and the Satumini at Lyons, opulent mer- 
chants, who, at the same time, were intrusted witK 
certain offices of state. As imperial commissioners, 
the management of the post and of the commissariat 
department of the armies would naturally be under 
their control ; and here we are to seek for a par- 
tial explanation at least of the sculptures on the 
monument. How many memorials of such a family 
may still lie buried in our town and neighbourhood^ 
it is impossible to conjecture. The last brought 
to light was in the year 1826, a colossal stone, 
now preserved in the Museum of the GeseUschafi 
gemeinnutziger Forschungm^ inscribed with the fol- 
lowing legend : — 

D. M. 

POPPIUS. SECUNDINUS. 

SIBI. £T. FULnS. 

FEcrr, 
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From the two letters with which the inscription 
npon the Igel Pyramid commences, d. t ♦. {Dedicattis 
Tittdus)^ I can have no doubt ot its having been 

* 

originally a Mausoleum; nor can I feel a question 
but that it was raised by some later members of the 
family, in honour of those ancestors with whom their 
prosperity had originated. The names of the indivi- 
duals by whom the monument was erected are dis- 
tinctly to be deciphered. They were Secundinus 
Aventinus and Secundinus Securus; and their object 
is also clearly stated, that it should be a memorial of 
their departed relatives and themselves. To enable 
my readers, however, most satisfactorily to form their 
own opinions, the inscription is here submitted to 
them in its present defective state, together with 
two attempts to complete it by supplying the por- 
tions now defaced f . The first explanation is that 
given by Brewer in his Annales: for the other we 
are indebted to two antiquaries of comparatively 
recent date, Neller and Clotten, by whom it was 
published in 1778— 

T 

* Not D. 3f., {Diis Manibus,) as some persons hare thought 
them. The different readings of this inscription giren bj the 
jii^thors mentioned in the preceding note are very numerous ; 
and it is not a little amusing to observe how widely these acute 
and learned men have varied from one another. • It will no- 
where be found on an equally large scale as in a recent pub- 
lication by M. Ramboux, a distinguished artist of our city. 

t The first and third are copied from Quednow, pp. 103 
and 104: the second from Brower, 1. p. 43. Wyttenbach has 
altogether omitted the inscription. — Tr, 
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DT SECU 

AC LIS SECUNDINI SECUR ET PUBLIJE PA- 

CATiE CONIUCI SECUNDINI AVENTINI ET L SAC- 
CIO MODESTO ET MODESTIO MACEDONI FILIO 

EI 
US lUC SECUNDINUS AVENTINUS ET SECUNDI 
NIU ECURUS PARENTIBUS EFUNCTIS ET 

II II VIAE RENT P ERUNT. 

In Brewer we find it (i. p. 43), 

D M 

T. SECUNDINp sECUbo, et SECUNDINO Avbntino 
et filns SECUNDINI SECURI ET PUBLIiE PA* 
GATiE CONIUGI SECUNDINI AVENTINI ET L. SAO- 
CIO MODESTO, ET MODESTIO MACDONI FILIO EJUS. 
JUL. SECUNDINUS AVENTINUS ET SECUNDI- 
NUS SECURUS, PARENTIBUS DEFUNCTIS ET 

SiBl VIVI, ILEBEdeS pOSUERUNT. 

Keller's reading runs thus, 

D.T. SECVNDINO SECVRO QVI LOCVM iEGLA VOCA- 

TVM 
FVNDAVrr PRIMVS CVM SECVNDINO AVENTINO 
AC FILIIS SECVNDINI SECVRI ET PVBLIiE PA- 
CATJE CONJVGI SECVNDINI AVENTINI ET LVCIO SAC- 
CIO MODESTO ET MODESTIO MACEDONI FILIO EI- 
VS IVDICI SECVNDINVS AVENTINIVS ET SECVNDI- 
NIVS SECVRVS PARENTIBVS DEFVNCTIS ET DE- 

FVNCTVRIS 
SIBI VIVI VLS HUJVS REINTEGRATORES POSVERVNT. 
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The reader would only be wearied were I to enter 
into other more fanciful interpretations. Those 
here presented to him show but too clearly how little 
the learned have been agreed upon the subject. 
Still, in addition to what is already stated, I think 
I shall be justified in the assertion, that the names 
of those to whom the Mausoleum was especially 
dedicated were the same as those of its founders, 
and that the wife of one was Pttblia Pacata. I had 
been inclined to suppose that the remaining letters 
would bear me out in believing the wife of the other to 
have been called Vocatia ♦ ; but, in a matter avowedly 
so obscure and uncertain, it is better not to be too 
free in hazarding conjectures. In explaining the 
sculptures, I trust to show that what has been said 
with regard to the occupations of different members 
of the family seems fairly dediicible from these; and 
particularly that they held the places of the Im- 
perial Agents, who were at first styled FrumetUarih 
as Commissaries for the army, and subsequently 
VeredariU from having the direction of the matters 
appertaining to the regulation of the post at the Muta* 
tiones. They were still further denominated Curiosi; 
it being a part of their office, to watch, like our modem 
police, over the preservation of the public peace, and 

* In what degree of afl&nity they may have stood to 
L. Saccius Modestus, and his son, Modestius Macedo, who are 
also mentioned in the inscription, there arc now no means of 
determining; but, most probably, they were near relations. 
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particularly to guard against any acts tending to 
endanger the safety of the Emperor or the state. 

It is even possible that one of the elder Se- 
cundini may have been the functionary termed by 
the Romans Princeps de Schold Agentium in Rebus ^^ 
and, at the same time, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Belgium, Such an appointment would render a 
residence in Treves indispensable; and those who 
are acquainted with the locality will feel that 
nothing could be more natural than that an officer 
of that rank should select for the situation of one 
of his villas a spot so eminently favoured as that 
now occupied by the village of Igel. 

These functionaries, who, in addition to the 
duties just enumerated, had others of an important 
and laborious nature, denominated the Offida Palc^ 
tmOy united with their public charges extensive con- 
cerns in trade, and must have been the richest indi- 
viduals in the country. Whether they were also 
the most respectable may be doubted. Ancient 
authors are far from speaking of their conduct in 
unqualified terms of praise. On the contrary, we 
find frequent complaints of their injustice and ex- 

* Upon the subject of the duties of these Agentes^ infor- 
mation will be found in the Cod, Tkeod. VI. tit, XXVII. and 
XXIX. Suetonius, in the forty-ninth Chapter of his Life of 
Augustus, has the following passage in reference to their con- 
nexion with the post. ^^ Quo celerius ac sub manum annui^ir 
ciari cognoscique posset quid in proyincia quaque gereretur, 
juyenes primb modids interrallis per militares yias, dehiiic 
vehicula £sposuit." 
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tortion; and it is even known that the sovereign* 
themselves were occasionally obliged to interfere to 
set bounds to their avarice. We are told that it 
was an observation not unfrequently in the mouth 
of the Emperor Julian, that ** rapere non accipere 
sciunt Agentes in rebus *." 

In what has been here said respecting the 
Agency of the Secundini, it is right to state that I 
am advancing no new opinion of my own. The idea 
originated long ago ^th Alexander Wiltheim, and 
his brother, William; and I beg it to be understood 
that I pretend to nothing further than to unite my 
suflfrage in support of a conjecture that appears to 
me in the highest degree probable. 

In support of the assertion, that the Fine Arts, 
especially painting and sculpture, declined with rapid 
step after the time of the Antonines, we need no 
further proof than is afforded us by the coins of that 
period, and by the ornaments on the triumphal arch 
of Severus. I should thence infer that the monu- 
ment before us cannot be ascribed to a period subse- 
(q[uent to the reign of that family. Gothe*s observa- 
tions in reference to this point are full of feeling and 
knowledge : " however it may have been," he says, 
^^ built in the latter time of the Antonines, it has so 

* Ainm, Mara XVI. 5.— Compare also S. Hieronynu in 
Ahdiam^ c. i.— Sextus Aurelius Victor (JOe Ccesaribus^ c. xiii.) 
gays of these officers, ^' Quod munus satis utile, in pestem Orbis 
Romani rertit posteriorum avaritia ifisolentiaque"'"-See like- 
wise chapter xxxix. 
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many distinctive characters of an excellent style of 
art, that it addresses itself to us in a language, 
which, while it is melancholy, is most pleasing; and, 
notwithstanding the numerous injuries it has suf- 
fered, it does not fail to bear the imprint of a period' 
of brilliant activity in art. Every one,** he con- 
tinues, " must here recognise a state of things, when 
sculpture, if not actually still at the zenith, had but 
shortly passed it*.** 

It is not very easily to be seen, how, trusting to 
this alone, a writer of our own daysf should have 
ventured again to bring forward the opinion of the 
middle ages, that what the obelisk is intended to 
bommemorate is the marriage of Constantius with 
Helena, and even to support this theory with new 
arguments. Frederick Swartz, the provost of St. 
Paulinus, already mentioned in this Essay, was the 
first that started such an idea; and Swartz was a man 
more to be estimated for his patriotic feelings, than 
for the extent or accuracy of his historical know- 
ledge. At least, his desire to do honour to his 
native town, and perhaps to support a favourite 
hypothesis, ran away with his sounder judgment. 
The worthy monk had heard that Helena, the mo- 
ther of Constantino, had been reported to have been 

*. Anecdotes of my Life^ part 5, 1822. — When Gothe visited 
our antiquities in 1792, I had the privilege of accompanying 
^he illustrious poet; and it irould be difficult to say ivhich 
W8« thQ gre^ter,^ihe instructioA or th^ pleasure I derived from 
his conversation. 

t Theodor v. Haupt. 
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a native of Treves ; and he was but too glad to seize 
so favourable an opportunity to confirm the legend 
of our early annalists. 

The reign of Constantino was a period when 
sculpture had undergone far greater degradation 
than architecture. Even in the latest centuries of 
the imperial domination, we find in the Roman 
buildings an imposing grandeur; but there was no 
longer an artist competent to decorate them with 
figures like those at Igel. This is especially proved 
by the Arch of Oonstantine at Rome, the best 
ornaments of which were altogether borrowed from 
the triumphal Arch of Trajan. 

The total elevation of our monument is seventy- 
two feet; its width at base in the two largest opposite 
sides is fifteen feet ; in the other two, twelve. It is 
formed of blocks of sandstone of considerable size, 
very accurately smoothed in those parts where they 
lie on each other, so as to represent a mass as solid 
and uniform as a rock. The sculptures were con- 
sequeutly cut upon a uniform surface : and it is pro- 
bably to this mode of construction, the same as in our 
Porta Martis, that the Monument at Igel has owed 
its great durability. 

In the year 1765 the upper portion seemed to 
be falling into decay ; and the States of Luxemburg 
came forward on the occasion with very laudable 
activity, to repair the injury already done, and to 
prevent its extending. The direction of the work 
was intrusted to the care of Lorent von Echtemach, 
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who erected for the purpose a scaffold round it to 
the very top, and was thus enabled to take a near 
view of every portion*. 

In its architectural details, this monument, as 
was remarked by Gothe, approaches very closely 
to an obelisk; consisting, first of a base, then of 
a pedestal supporting the main division or pier, 
over this of an attic, and, higher still, a pediment, 
crowned with a conical top that rises with a sin- 
gularly graceful contrasted curve. The whole sur- 
face, as well of each individual member as of every 
component part of each, is profasely decorated with 
sculptures. 

Throughout the carvings, two leading ideas are 
evident ; the one naturcdf if I may be allowed the» 
expression, or borrowed from the every-day occur- 
rences of domestic life ; the other poetical^ or ratJier 
allegorical, representing what is handed down to ue 
by tradition of the actions of heroes and of gods. 
Both are placed in the closest connexion ; so that^ 
while the eye passes insensibly from human to 

* After the completion of the work, the following inscrip- 
tion, comprehending the date of the repairs, was affixed to the 
then doors before the monument. " CVrafIt pairVM patrias^ 
ne qVoD antlqVItas eXsirVXIt VetVslaie CorrVaC It was 
these repairs which instigated Lorent to imdertake his work 
upon the monument, and to dedicate it to the states of the 
Diushj. The work, which was published in 1769, at Luxem- 
burg, has the strange title, ^' Caius Iguluy ou FEmpereur Cams 
Cesar Caligula nS d /ge/."— It is in 4to., and has many plates, 
which, rude as they are, form the most important part of it. 
At present it is of rare occurrence. 
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divine, and from divine to human, they mutuatlj 
confer upon each other graee, interest, and dignitj*. 

It now remains for me ta ^odeavour to give the 
best explanatioii I am able of the sculpture; in 
doing whieh I shall not proceed in the ordinary way, 
regarding th€ sides separately^ aiod so deseribing eaeh 
from top to bottom; but shall rather take the se¥eral 
divisions by themselves,: and trade every one aucees« 
sively round the monument, looking upon its four 
faces as so many parts of the same story. It is thus 
thaty in my opinion, v^e are most Ukely to obtain a 
general view of the whole ; and, would the state of 
the stone but allow it, I believe we might do so 
satisfactorily. 

I. Commencing with the pier, as the most iioh 
portant part of our pyramid, we clearly see upon 
the side of this which is commonly considered as 
the front, the same that faces the south and the 
high-road, three figures, and, as it appears to me, 
all of them men. The two outer of these are larger 
than the central one, and may fairly be supposed to 
be intended for the founders of the wealth and 

♦ See my Essay in the Treves Chronicle for 1821, p. 44, 
under the title *' Einige Worte uber die vorzvglichsten bildlicken 
Darstellungen auf dem Monumente zu /ge/."— Grothe in his 
short descFiption of the Monument, printed in 1822, takes the 
same yiew, as appe^s from the following passage: *' Ueher das 
€bnze waltet der antike ^nn, in dem das mirklicke Leben dar- 
gestellt Tfird, allegorisch gewiirzt durch mi/tkologiscke Anden- 
tungen" One cannot hut lament that Gothe has given so very 
littla in explanation of the figures ; excusing himself by the 
observation, "/cA getraue mir nicht^ Alles zuerklaren*^ 
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respectability of the Sectindini, Their size is co- 
lossal : their action^ which, injured as they are by the 
weather, is still evident, is that of men holding out 
to each other the hand ; and thus they may be em- 
blematic either af the affectionate union that prevailed 
in the family, or of the connexion of the different 
members of it in business. One of them appears to 
be only clothed with the tunte : the other twa are 
v^rrapped in the toga. Above thi» group are three 
Medallions, with busts, apparently of femaJbs, and of 
similar character to those carried by the Romans^ at 
their fonerals. It cannot be doubted but they are 
portraits of individuals belonging to the family. 

The pilasters on either side are, each of them, 
ornamented with four dancing children, {Ckmij) 
arranged one above the other* On every one of tibe 
capitals is a head ; and, below, a bird with arbalL Of 
the bird it is impossible to determine, whether it id 
an ibis, a falcon, or a sparrow-hawk. A similar 
uncertainty exists as to the ball, which has been 
supposed by the learned to be the mystic Sistrwn of 
Isis, or possibly a CroMum. Both these opinions 
have had their supporters, and 

Non nostrum inter eos tantas componere lites. 

Tlius much,, however, I may be allowed to say, 
that I should doubt if either be correct.. The 
Sistrum was not orbicular but oblong ; and it had a 
handle smaller below than above ; and the Crotalum 
was a bowl of wood or metal, in form like* the 
Spanish: castanets^ and used, like them, £»9 an accom^ 



i 
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paniment to the dance. With its shape every school* 
boy of the higher form is acquainted, from the 
elegant vignette in Heyne^s Viryil, attached to the 

Copa Syrisca, caput Graia redimita mitella, 
Grispum sub crotalo docta morere latus. 

It is difficult, and it must always continue so to 
us, to dive into the mysteries concealed under the 
allegories of ancient art. The object of the sculptor 
may possibly have been to designate, by means of 
these figures, the transitoriness of human life, the 
imcertainty of its enjoyments, and the emptiness of 
its pride. The bird appears to be setting the ball 
in motion by a slight touch of its beak. 

II. On the eastern and western sides of this 
division, the principal figures have suffered ex- 
tremely. In both cases it is clear, that the ideas 
are taken from &bulous story; and yet in both there 
is an evident reference to the domestic habits of the 
Secundini. 

The entire space of the compartments is not 
here occupied, as towards the north and south, by a 
single set of figures ; but there are two rows, one 
above the other. In the upper, towards the west, 
it is possible we see the Argonautic hero, Jason, 
clad in a leopard's skin, and, sword in hand, pre- 
pared to kill the dragon and make himself master of 
the golden fleece. The female by his side would, in 
such case, be naturally intended for Medea, and 
the object on the ground may be the bowl that con- 
tained the medicated potion for the monster. 
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Minerva appears to be standing by, to assist with 
her counsel. 

Immediately below Jason and Medea, are figures 
supposed to be Theseus, in the act of receiving 
the web from the hand of Ariadne ; and the sharp 
eye of investigation has fancied it could descry at 
their feet the head of the Minotaur, on which one of 
the personages in a sitting posture is resting its foot. 

The upper portion of the sculpture upon the 
opposite side, towards the west, seems to be a repre- 
sentation of the Hesperides, whose oflSce it was, 
according to Hesiod, to watch the golden fruit and 
the tree that bore it. In this charge the poets 
assign them a dragon for their greater safeguard; 
and it is worthy of remark, that ancient mythology 
delights in painting every treasure as guarded by a 
dragon. The most precious of those in the east was 
the Golden Fleece, as in the west the Golden 
Apples ; and both of these were under such protec- 
tion. 

In the lower portion, which has suffered even 
more than the rest, may be seen a reclining figure, 
possibly intended for Ariadne deserted by Theseus 
in the island of of Naxos. 

Thus these two portions embrace the whole of 
this mythological cycle. The pilasters on both are 
ornamented with the same dancing figures, and with 
the same bird and ball as towards the south. 

III. The main figures in this compartment upon 
the back or north side of the obelisk, have reference 

K 
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to the well-known labours of Hercules. This Deity, 
in astronomical allegory, is a symbol of the sun. 
Jn one of the ancient Orphic Hyinps, he is desicribed 
as the father of all-devouring, all-producing tin^e, 
as bearing ftlike qn his brow night's gloom and the 
beams of the morning, while twelve of hi« labours 
are daily, from risiqg to setting, accoinplished- 
According to Plutarch*, he goes round thp world 
with the sun ; ftnd the mythos of his labours de- 
signates the passage of the great luminary through 
the signs of the zpdiac. 

In reference to this idea the sculptor, impriessed 
with the figurative poetry of the ancients, has her^ 
represented the demi-god ou a four-wheieled car 
within the open space enclosed by the ecliptic. The 
car was apparently drawn by four horses : the left 
hand of the hero is armed with his club ; the right is 
outstretched towards Minerva, who, looking down 
from the clouds, holds out to him her hand. The 
zodiac exhibits its full circle, a line drawn perpendir 
cularly through which would pass between Libra and 
Virgo above, and below between Pisces and Aries. 
That Minerva should be introduced on such an occa- 
sion is far from extraordinary. That highlyrgifted di- 
vinity was, at all times, accounted by the ancients the 
especial guard and protectress of heroes : it was by 
her that Hercules was conducted to heaven ; and, 
notwithstanding her peculiar office as goddess of war 

* De Iside el Osiride, 
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she was ever ready to do good to mortals, and did 
not refrain from encouraging the tranquil arts of 
peace. In another capacity, also, Hercules was 
an object pf veneration amopg the Greeks and 
Romans, and especially with such as travelled in 
quest of gain: he was a protecting deity of the 
highways*. 

The angles of the portion occupied as just 
described, present four colossal heads, supposed, ac- 
cording to the commonly-received opinion, to be 
intended to personify the winds that blow from the 
four quarters of heaven. Seeing, however, that one 
of the lower heads is accompanied by an eagle, I 
should rather be inclined to regard them as emblems 
of the elements. The eagle may typify the air ; and 
it would be no violent stretch of imagination, to 
suppose that Hercules, in addition to his other toils, 
may have been doomed to combat with the ele- 
ments. 

In lieu of the dancing figures upon the pilasters 
of the other three sides, we have here genii of a 
military character, armed with lance and shield, and 
depicted in various attitudes, as "ready, ay ready, 
for the fight." The bird, however, with the ball, 
still holds the place below. 

IV. Upon the compartment of the pedestal 
which lies immediately under the main pier are four 



* As a Deus vialis, a sludiosis ret Jaciendce. — Herculi 
stipplicabant viam iniluri, {Festus.) 

K 2 
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bas-reliefs, all of them calculated to denote the 
activity of trade and commerce. 

On the southern is the interior of an apartment, 
where different persons are engaged in business. On 
one side is a table, the individual seated at which is 
evidently the most important of the party. Possibly 
he may be the Secundinus who was Princeps de 
schold Agentium in rebus. Before him lies a docu- 
ment, which he appears to be in the act of reading to 
the bystanders. The curtains at the corner of the room 
denote the importance of his oflSce, as signifying the 
respect due to secrecy or to the place where matters 
of private import are conducted*. It may be, he is 
giving orders to subaltern officers ; or, perhaps, the 
persons who are here assembled may have the con- 
duct of his mercantile concerns. I should think the 
latter the more probable conjecture ; and I am led 
to account it so, not only by the bale of goods at 
his feet, which also occurs on other monuments of 
this family, but, still further, because this idea would 
best harmonize with the sculpture on the other parts 
of the pedestal. 

The northern side is devoted to the conveyance 
of merchandise by water; and, weather-worn as is 
the surface of the stone, there can still be discovered 
upon it the figure of a man employed in pushing 
a freighted vessel from the shore. 

The converse of this representation is seen on the 

* What the ancients called Honor secretin 
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west : the same process is there going on by land. 
A four-wheeled wagon, drawn by three horses or 
mules*, is in action, proceeding through the city-gate 
towards the country, which is designated by a tree. 

The sculpture on the eastern side is so far 
defaced that a conjecture, and a very vague one, is 
the utmost that can be oflfered as to its meaning. I 
would only beg to be allowed to say that the proba- 
bility seems to be, arguing from the others, that it 
had reference to the packing of merchandise. 

V. Lower still, upon the base, we find ourselves 
again in the region of allegory, but allegory in con- 
nexion with shipping. Water-deities of various forms, 
and sizes, and denominations, are here enjoying 
themselves in frolicsome gambols. Nereids are 
riding on Dolphins ; and Tritons with the bifid tails 
of fishes, and sea-horses, and other monsters of the 
deep, are sporting with one another. Among them 
are to be traced personifications of the Moselle and 
the Saar. Here also may be remarked a boat laden 
with different wares, and guided by a man sitting at 
the rudder; while naked boys are towing it with 

* Plaustrum majus. — A figure of a similar carriage and 
equipage is givQn by Caylus, from a bas-relief found in a Roman 
sepulchre, in his Recueil dAntiquith^ Tom, iv. The plaustrum 
majus is in all respects like the common wagon, (t7 plaustro^) 
which is still in use throughout Italy. The third horse is only 
what in German is called the Strangj)ferd ; it runs by the side 
to the left, fastened by a rope, whence the Latin liQjneJunalis.'-^ 
See Guizrbt, Die Wagen und Fuhrwerke der Griechen und 
Romer. I. p. 228. 
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ropes. On another sld© is a great whdrry, in \Vhich 
there is likexl^ifid a matij and lilcewise k cargo, blit the 
cargo ttppeard composed n^holly of casksi. It in 
known that the Romans, in yictualling their Afmi^Bi 
prefei'i'ed the use of casks to skins ; intismiich as 
such liquots as oil, and vinegar, and win©, could be 
transported ift them with greater ease and safetj* 
Ca^ks are also to be observed upon the pillart as 
vt^ell of Mai*dus Aurelius as of Trajan at Rome ; but 
in both those cases they are on Wagons^ A hotisd 
further oil, may possibly be intended eithet fot the 
villa of the Secundihi at this place, or for dne of the 
Mamiones by the road-side. These and similar om** 
blems are tolerably clearly to be traced on the north 
side and the west. Southward^ the sculptures ai*e 
utterly effaced ; and on the east a rivet-goddew is 
all that remains. 

VI. The frieze, which is under the corfli(3e, and 
next above the section first described^ rellites to 
common life. It sets before us tho domefiitic arrange- 
ments of an opulent family, where^ frdquenily from 
public duties^ and still more frequently from rank and 
station, a necessity must be imposed to show hospi- 
tality to strangers. Towards the front is the ban- 
quet : in another direction a peasant is bringing in 
provisions, which the third and opposite side exhibits 
in the act of being prepared fot the table ; while, on 
the fourth, a traveller on horseback is riding over a 
hill, and by the road-side stand houses, most pro-^ 
bably mutationes. 
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VII. Agaiti^ tod^ we have inatters in connexion 
with real life, and particularij^ If^ith trade and tra- 
velling, upon three of the sides of the highest portion 
of the square part of the monument. For the fourth, 
which fronts the south, it would be difficult to find 
a satisfactory explanation. I am inclined to think 
the sculptor intended to show the interior of a 
warehouse, with several persons engaged in examin- 
ing a piece of cloth, while anothei* is writing. The 
space to the left is occupied by a light two-wheeled 
open wagon, drawn by a pair of horses*, with a 
couple of men seated iti it, one of whom, to the left, 
holds the reins and a whip, or whiit looks more like 
I. switch, and must consequently be the driver 
(^isiarim). The cisiurn is proceeding towards the 
gtte, or on to the highway. The artist has also 
introduced a milestone inscribed Liiif . On the east 

* This light kind of carriage, called Cisiurn by the Romans, 
ivas ^ry much used, as the cabriolet is with us, for short jdur- 
neys requiring despatch. It was calculated to contain only two 
persons without luggage, and was principally employed by men 
of opuleace in their excursions into the country or to their neigh- 
bouring nllas. Many passages in the classics might be adduced 
in illustration of this fact, and among others the following, con- 
tained [iL a letter from Ausonius (Epist, 14,) to his friend 
Paulus : 

"Pelle soporiferi somnum nubemque vetetni, 
Atque alacri mediam carpe vigore riam ; 
Sbd cisiurn aut pigrum cautus cdnscehde reredum ; 
Non tibi sit rhedcB, noli amor dcris e^ui." 
Couriers aUo, atid other messengers, employed carriages of 
this descript'on. 

t I?i Aleiimder Wiltheim's Luxemhurgum Romanum^ M.S., 
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side we see several men in a chamber, who seem to 
be busied with documents, and are probably con- 
ducting the correspondence of the family. 

The north side, unlike all the rest, is devoted to 
allegory. A powerful-looking man is here standing 
between two griffons, and grasping them by the 
throat ; and thus, once more, we find a reference to 
the highways, for, in classical mythology, Apollo was 
one of the protectors of these, and it was ta Apollo 
that the fabulous griffon, the emblem of vigilance, 
was sacred. 

VIII. In conclusion, we arrive at the pediment, 
where also the designs are various. 

Towards the south, Bacchus, crowned with ivy, a 
pitcher in his right hand, and in the left his thyrsus, 
is struggling with two Bacchantes who are holding 
him by the arm. The god of wine was likewise {for 
the same leading idea seems to pervade the whde,) 
one of the guardians of highways ; and well mght 

we find CLiii ; but none of those, who have, with me, visied the 
monument under the most favourable circumstances, ha^e been 
able, any more than myself, to detect the c. — Neither could 
Lorent see any traces of it. According to the commoi^ reading, 
the letters now visible are supposed to denote Lapis ^uarius^ 
thus indicating the distance from Treves to Igel. But, i' we are 
to adopt Wiltheim's reading, we must suppose that vhat the 
stone was designed to point out was 154 Stadia (aboit 20,000 
paces,) a Roman ordinary march, (justum iter,) in g summer's 
day. This was a point to which the Agentes had always to 
look ; their duty including attention to the different routes of 
the armies, and to providing whatever might be re^u^ed on their 
march. 
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a peculiar vigilance over the roads be assigned to 
him, who had himself traversed the whole globe. 
Nor must it be objected, that subjects like these are 
ill-suited to a mausoleum. It is well known to 
every one conversant with such inquiries, that scenes 
of bacchanalian revelry, and images of the sun and 
moon, &c., whether emblematical or capricious may 
well be doubted, are of no unfrequent occurrence 
upon the sepulchres of the ancients. Impressions 
of religious awe could not but be connected with the 
grave ; and these they strove to temper with what 
was cheerfal, or even occasionally with what was 
dissolute*. 

It was probably from some feelings of this kind 
that the sculptor was led to represent, on the side 
facing the west, an armed hero in combat with a 
siren ; and on the two others the sun and moon, by 
whose protecting influence alone the traveller is in 
security day and night. The sun, seated in his 
quadriga, is judiciously placed in the same compart- 
ment with his paler sister. The latter is resting on 
a crescent ; and on either side of her stands a doe ; 
thus setting her before us in two of her qualities, as 
Diana and Luna. Perhaps there may also have 



* Thus, in the museum of the Louvre, at Paris, upon the 
Sarcophagus, No. 437, is the Judgment of Paris, with figures of 
the sun and moon ; upon the Grave-stone, No. 542, a man and 
woman are taking each other hy the hand ; and upon another 
Sarcophagus, No. 307, is a bacchanalian scene. 
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bedtl ^ figure of her as Hecate* ; for almost all 
Olympus Seems to have been put in requisition by 
the seulptor on this monumetit. Upon each of the 
fbur corner-stones over the pediment, i^ere originally 
two sitting figures, and portiotis of theln ftte fetill 
risible; but as to their significationj we lire alto^ 
gether in the dark. 

IX. It remains only to describe the portion,- tvhich 
may not improperly be called the cap oi* roof. This 
portion rises in the fortn of h pyraihid, with h g^title 
curte on the sides. It is covered with stones, so etit 
and laid as to resemble tiles ; and it terttiinftteft ill a 
capital, charged with four heads, round each of which 
are wreathed a couple of serpents; Regarding these, 
the learned have differed ; some fancying they fotitid 
an allusion to the four divisions of the day ; others 
to the four ages of man ; and both opinions hAve 
been zealously supported. The heads are dissimilar: 
those tbwards the north aild south have a spMl^ 
of ornament, probably intended for a regal diadem j 
and, as the one is a female, the other bearded^ they 
may be designed for Jupiter and Juno. Thfe western, 
which is likewise ^mde^ and has a reversed <ireseent 

* The adoration paid to the moon in this capacity, continued 
to be an object of popular superstition even so low as the 
middle ages; This worship, which, first in the east^ and ihen in 
the west, degenerated into the most frightful superstition, showed 
itself in all its perrersitj in the fourteenth century^ and laid ihe 
foundation for the abominations of witchcraft. On this subject 
it is only necessary to refer to the chartulary of Louis IL a*d« 
8679 ^^^ ^he council held at Cologne, under Baldwin, in 1310, 
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near it, seeiiis clearly to be Diana ; and the fourth, a 
young tnan, most probably Apollo. The snakes 
entwined about them will remind the reader of the 
Cadudeus of Mercury. 

Serpents, among the ancients, were emblems of 
life aiid duration ; as likewise of good fortune and 
health *. 

On the corners of the capital are standing figures 
of sirens^ abovd which is a glober, supported by four 
sphinxes, the symbols of prudence ; or, possibly, in 
allusion to the enigma of existence, which is covered 
iHth a tiiystic veil. 

The globe itself is of stone, and Solid, and sur- 
mounted by a winged statue of a Genius in a 
kneeling posture. What the two Wiltheims tell 
us with regard to this globe is in the highest degree 
remtlrkable. We have it in their own hand-writing 
thfet it was originally of iron, and hollotv, and filled 
ivith ashes f , and that it was seeti in this state by an 

^ Augurium Saluiis. The snake is frequently introduced on 
coins and other works of art, as a Genius familiar is. To paint 
two sfiakes Upon any place was to make it holy : so Fersius, in his 
first Mtire^ '' Pihge dtios aligUes; sacer est locus." In the hea- 
then religidn of Rome^ ererj thing had its genius ; and his pre- 
sence, according to Seryius, was denoted hy a snake. ^' Nulius 
sine genio locus est, qui per anguem plerumque ostenditur." 
(Serrius^ Coniment. ad Virgiliutn,) The graceful folds and in- 
terlacing coils of serpents gaye them much fayour in the ey^s of 
the classical sculptor. 

t " Cippus ex ferro solidui) et cayus inyentus est plenum ciilfefi- 
bus ab Antonio Stephani, cum molem depingeret, et adittotis 
scalis curiosius rimaretur." Such are the wotdii of William 
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artist of the sixteenth century, who lived in Luxem- 
burg at the time when Ortelius and Vivianus made 
their tour in Belgium and examined the monument. 
The name of the artist in question was Antonius 
Stephani of Mechlin ; and I have reason to believe 
that he was employed by Count Manseld to make 
a drawing of the pyramid, and that, the better to 
effect his purpose, he mounted to the top by ladders. 

Supposing this to be true, it cannot be denied 
that it is possible — though for the credit of antiqua- 
ries we would hope it is in the highest degree 
improbable — that the iron ball may by this very 
artist have found its way into Count Manseld's 
museum, and a stone one have been substituted in 
its place. 

An actual examination of the summit would set 
the question at rest: an operation like this could 
hardly have been effected without great injury; and 
we should thus see how far such injury has really 
taken place. 

With regard to the figure on the ball, which I 
have described as a winged Genius, the opinion gene- 
rally received has always been, that it is intended 
for an eagle ; but in this respect I cannot but agree 
with Lorent Von Echtemach ^^ who first started the 

Wiltheim. His brother, Alexander, writes, " Titulum sepulchri 
decent reperti cineres in supremo ferreo cavoque gl'obo, quem 
Ant. Stephani, quondam pictor, exploratum conscendit, dum 
Ortelius et Vivianus Belgium peragrantes hoc monumentum 
yiserent." 

* Cains Igula,^ &c., p. &J. 
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contrary idea. The favourite personification of for- 
tune is well known to be a winged female, standing 
on a globe or wheel; thus designating at once the 
characteristic instability of her nature, and the no 
less characteristic rapidity of her motions. As the 
dispenser of good and evil to mankind, she was 
naturally in the times of polytheism an object of 
general veneration ; and no where was she so much 
so as at Rome, notwithstanding the jeering lines of 
the satirist — 

Nullum nuiuen habes, si sit prudentia ; sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, coeloque locamus. 

The Fortune upon our monument must have 
been Fortuna Secundina^ the tutelary divinity of the 
family; for the Romans were not content with a 
single deity of this designation, but had a Fortune 
for every state and condition of life ; as witness their 
Fwiuna publica^ virilis^ mvliebriSi patrician equestriSf 
vkbeia^ &c. 

It is said that traces have been discovered, 
tending to prove that the head of the figure was 
originally veiled ; and such may very probably have 
been the case ; for Ammianus Marcellinus* tells us, 
that the Genius of the Roman empire {Genim 
pvhlicus) appeared to Julian with his head so co- 
vered. The same too is observable upon some of 
the coins of the Emperor Adrian, the legend on 
which is Genio Populi Romani. 

* XX 7. 2. 
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Thus then we have completed the descriptioa of 
this Monument, the sculpture upon which is so ft^U 
of beauty, and so full of signifieafcion, th^^t I haye 
been induced to dwell upon it at great leugth, 
With this edifice, also, do I terminate my inquiries 
into the Roman Architectural Remains a^ Treves. 
They could not dose with a more worthy pbjecfe^rr— ftw 
object which, to use the figurative language of 
Gothe, '^ presents us with life placed in pppositioii 
to death, and time present, to futurity; both, by their 
juxtaposition, equally elevated in a flior3.1 sense. 
Such were the dignified conceptions, and such the 
plan of tbe ancients, — a plan >vhich, it mi|st never- 
theless be confessed, prevailed Ipng e^pifgh in tlie 
world of art." 

My object will be attained, if these pages should 
be an agreeable accpmpaniment to those who visit 
pur lovely valley of tlie JVfoselle, and should render 
their researches into the scanty relics of our anti- 
quities, more easy, more pleasant, and more instruc- 
tive. I would fain, also, hope that ^potl^er purpose 
may be answered; that by this inquiry into the 
opinions of the learned of former days, those of pur 
pwn may be excited to pay further attention to the 
subject, and thu& the noble remains thq.t do honour 
to our country may be more justly estimated, and 
more generally known*. 

* Our countryman, Brower, in terminating the section of 
liis Annals, which treats of the Antiquities of Treves, i. p. 47, 
concludes with the following words, which I have much pleasure 
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Treves, no less than Rome, beara testimony to 
the truth of the sentiment of Statius, 

Sunt lata locorum. 

in quoting upon this occasion, now that I am arrived at the 
tenninatioa of these my Neue Forschuugen : — " De prsecipnia 

urbis antiqufe monnmcntis cxposui audentius forte, quam relint 
qui oppidi modb prmsentis faciem cogitant ; at indicia tamen ab 
hujuB seyi visu remofa, iinmodice nusquani, ut opinor, super- 
gressuB, qub apud peritoa plus ea ponderis inveniont." 
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